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PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW 
And Fanrilyp Magasine. 





HOUSE OF LORDS.—Juty 11. 


Tue length to which the reports of the Debates in both Houses ex- 
tended in our last Number, excluded so many articles previously pre- 
pared for our pages, that we feel it necessary to bring the reports of 
our present Number within narrower limits, and to state rather the re- 
sults than the details of the debates, excepting only on one question—that 
of the India Bill,—the objections to the main principle of which, seem to 
be so little understood, and which, if once passed, will not have again 
to be discussed for another twenty years,—-while all the other topics of 
the day will be revived in succession at some early period, and their 
principles and details be frequently brought before the public eye. 


In the Lords, this evening, some Petitions presented by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other Peers against the Irish Church Bill, 
brought out a sort of preliminary skirmish on this important subject, 
between the Duke of Wellington and Earl Grey :—the former con- 
tending that the King could not give his assent to such a Bill, with- 
out a violation of the coronation oath ; and the latter maintaining that 
there was nothing in that oath which should prevent the royal assent 
from being cordially given to the Bill, and passing it into a law. 


Lord Kenyon, the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Earl Harrowby, expressed themselves hostile to the principles of 
the Bill; and it was evident, from the strong feeling manifested on the 
subject, that on the second reading of the Bill, which was fixed for 
Wednesday, the muster of the Opposition Lords would be strong, 
and the Bill probably be thrown out; unless, as some supposed, the 
would allow it to go into Committee, for the purpose of mutilating it 
in a manner the most humiliating to the Government who were its 


authors; and then rejecting it on the third reading after all. Time 
will reveal. 


* The case of the Thellusson property was again brought before the 
House, and the technical difficulties that before stood in the way of 
its being entertained having been removed, it was put to the vote, 
whether certain standing orders of the House should be suspended to 
allow of its being considered at the present period of the Session ; and 
the numbers being—Content, 57,—Not content, 13,—a Bill was 
brought in to regulate that property, and free it from the objection- 
able conditions under which it at present stood. 
VOL, H1.—NO, IV. 0 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Joty 11. 


Tn the Commons, the topics of debate were—the Irish Grand Jury 
Bill; the Policy of Russia; Irish Absenteeism ; Colonial Oppression, 
in the case of Captain Robison; and the late affray in Coldbath- 
fields. On the first Bill, the House was occupied during the whole of 
the morning sitting; and ultimately resolved itself into a Committee, 
pro forma, on a division of 78 for the going into Committee, and 
45 against it. 

In the evening, Mr. E. L. Boiwer, after asking Lord Althorp 
whether there still existed a Government in this country—and his 
Lordship replying briefly, “‘ Here we are,"—made a short speech, 
expressive of his conviction that Russia designed the ultimate subju- 
gation of Turkey: and, with a view to ascertain how far Great Bri- 
tain had used the necessary degree of interference to prevent this, he 
moved for copies of ron papers as might have passed between 
England and Russia on the subject of her operations towards Turkey, 


Lord PaLMERSTON opposed the production of the papers asked 
for, on the ground that the correspondence was still going on; and 
that the publicity of any portion might prejudice the rest. He said 
that when the Sultan of Turkey was attacked by the Pasha of Egypt, 
he had applied for aid to England, and was refused ; but on applying 
for aid to Russia, the Sultan had succeeded. The Russian Emperor 
had, however, pledged his honor (in which Lord Palmerston said he 
placed implicit confidence), that as soon as the Egyptians were 
repelled, the Russians should be withdrawn, and Turkey left to her 
own independence as before. 


Mr. Fereusson and Colonel Evans both doubted the honor of 
Russia; and thought her violation of solemn treaties in the case of 


the Poles, was sufficient reason to distrust any pledges or any pro- 
mises she might make. 


Mr. Butwer declined to press his motion to a division ; so that it 
was ultimately withdrawn. 


Dr. BaLpwin next brought the subject of Irish Absenteeism before 
the House; and began by expressing his astonishment at the absence 
of a great many Irish members. In the conrse of his address, the 
House was twice counted, on the motion of one of the members ; and 
on both occasions contained but barely 40 members—just sufficient 
to keep the House together, and no more. The motion with which 
the Honourable Member concluded, was for a Select Committee to 
enquire into the evils of Absenteeism as affecting Ireland, and to devise 
a remedy for the same. 

Mr. Spaive Rice and Lord Attsorp both admitted that the 
non-residence of the Trish gentry on their estates was an evil, but did 
not see how any law eould be justly made to compel men to reside on 
their property ; more especially, as in many instances, the proprietors 
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would be found to have property in the two countries—and could not 
possibly reside in both. 

The motion was but feebly supported ; and, on being put, was re- 
jected without a division. 


Dr. LusHtneton next brought before the House the case of 
Captain Robison, who had been tried by a court-martial, in New 
South Wales, where he was doing duty as a military officer under 
General Darling; and the proceedings of which court-martial were 
alleged to be characterized by great partiality and injustice. After 
detailing the history of the case, which was clearly a most oppressive 
one, the learned Member moved for copies of the minutes of the 
court-martial, to establish the truth of his positions. 


Mr. Rosert Grant, the Judge-Advocate-General, denied many 
of the statements of Captain Robison and Dr. Lushington, defended 
the proceedings and sentence of the court-martial, and resisted the 
motion for the production of its minutes. 


Several other members took part in the discussion, at the close 
of which the House divided; when the numbers were—For the pro- 
duction of the minutes, 42; against it, 73. 


Lord ALTHorp, after this, moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to investigate the conduct of the Police in the late affray in 
Coldbath-fields, which, after a short conversation, was agreed to, and 
the House adjourned at the early hour of a quarter past three o'clock 
in the morning ! 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Juty 12, 


The loss of the Local Courts Bill has not extinguished all further 
hope of Law Reform, as Lord Brougham, greatly to his praise, intro- 
duced to the House, this evening, three other Bills; the first of which 
is to abolish no less than 340 Ecclesiastical Courts ; the second is to 
give to the two judges of the Court of Review a concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and to 
shorten the period of imprisonment before debtors’ cases can be heard ; 
and the third of which is to appoint a Court of Appeal for the Court 
of Chancery, to relieve the Chancellor of most of his judicial 
functions, leaving him his political and ministerial powers less dis- 
turbed by other cases; and so reducing the salaries, as to make the 
whole of these additions to the efficiency of the Administration unat- 
tended with any additional expense. 


The conduct of Lord Brougham, since he has held the Great Seal, 
has been alternately the subject of our censure and our praise ; though 
we find, that with others, he has been either the constant theme of 
eulogy or the constant object of abuse. We are, however, guided ia 
our judgment rather by the character of measures, than by the names 
of men ; and, though in all cases of ambiguity, we should give the 
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benefit of our doubts in favour of men whose previous lives had been 
devoted to the liberal cause, yet, when no doubt remains, we shall 
speak, as we ever have done, in blame or praise of the measure before 
us, whoever may be its authors, or by whomsoever it may be supported 
or opposed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juty 12. 


The House met at 12 o'clock, to go into Committee on the East 
India Bill, and sat till 3, discussing the first clause, which involved 
the term for which the Company were to continue in possession of the 
government of India. The original intention of the Ministers was to 
fix no term, but to let the arrangement be open to revision on a notice 
of three years on either side. The India Company, however, de- 
manded a term of twenty years, and the Government thinking it a 
matter of compromise, yielded to their demand, The Government, 
therefore, now supported the views of the Company rather than 
their own. 


Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, that the term should be 
made certain for ten years only, after which it should be competent to 
either party to revise the arrangement, upon giving two years notice 
to that effect. In this he was supported by Mr. Buckingham, Mr. 
Wynn, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Young, Mr. Finch, Mr. Harding, Mr. 
Ewart, and Mr. O'Connell; but, upon a division, the numbers were— 
For the shorter period of ten years, 27 ; for the longer period of 
twenty years, 76. 

The whole of the remainder of the evening, up to one o'clock, was 
occupied in the discussion of various clauses, which, involving no great 
principle, elicited no important discussion ; though the details of the 
forty clauses which the Committee got through, with some few trifling 
amendments as they proceeded, occupied the whole of the time, in 


the short and broken conversation to which each separate clause gave 
rise. 


As the arguments and authorities used in Mr. Buckingham’s 
speech, on the second reading of the Bill for continuing the govern- 
ment of India in the hands of the East India pone: Fu for another 


twenty years, were so briefly and imperfectly stated in the papers of 
the day, and in the last Number of the Review, from want both of 
time and space for a more extended and accurate report—and as these 
arguments and proofs apply with full force to shew the preference of 
the shorter period of ten years, the only point on which a division 
took place--we yield to the wishes that have been so extensively ex- 
pressed for its record in these pages, in order that our readers may see 
on what grounds we justified our resistance to the great principle of the 
whole Bill, and why we conceive that though ten years are better than 
twenty, yet that any period is too long for continuing the government 
of India in the hands of the East India Company at all. 
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‘Mr. Bucxtncuam rose, and said, that however desirous he might be of 
facilitating the progress of public business, and anxious to remove every 
obstacle in the way of its dispatch, still there was a limit to that desire, 
when injustice was likely to be the result of haste ; and as this limit would, 
he conceived, be passed, if the second reading of the Bill now before them 
should be at once agreed to, he felt it his duty to enter his solemn protest 
against its principle rather than its details—and on that ground he 
intreated the attention of the House while he stated to them the reasons 
which induced him to oppose the Bill in its present stage. 


* The idea of consigning over to a Joint Stock Association, composed of 
such heterogenous materials as the East India Company, the political ad- 
ministration of an empire. peopled with a hundred millions of souls, was so 

reposterous, that if it were now for the first time to be proposed, it would be 

eemed not merely an absurdity, but an insult to the meanest understanding 
in the realm. This, indeed, seemed to be indirectly admitted, by the apology 
for this anomaly which was always coupled with its annunciation. While the 
East India Company were mere traders, it did not seem altogether unreason- 
able that they should have the direction of the small factories in which their 
commercial transactions were conducted. But from the moment they 
passed from the character of mere traders, to be merchants and sovereigns 
at the same time, their position was one that was rather excused than de- 
fended, in the confident belief that when their commercial monopoly should 
cease, their sovereignty would be at an end; and that though they might 
be allowed a charter to trade, no one would ever dream of their ts for 
a charter to govern—as that was the business, not of private individuals, 
but of the Government and the State. (Hear, hear.) 


‘Now, the Bill upon the table of the House took away from them entirely 
the mercantile character of the Company, prohibiting them even from having 
any further concerns whatever of trade ;—commanding them to sell all their 
mercantile property, dismiss their mercantile servants, dispose of their 
ships, warehouses, and stores ; and, in the same breath, it erected the mem- 
bers of this Joint Stock Association—who were deemed unworthy of any 
exclusive privileges of a commercial nature being continued to them—into 
a governing body, to whose wisdom and to whose care was to be consigned 
the welfare and Cisse of a population four times as large as that of all 
Great Britain, and living at a distance of at least ten thousand miles! The 
ground upon which this monstrous propusition was maintained, was, that 
the East Tndia Company had given tack proofs of their capacity for busi- 
ness, and talent for government, that it was difficult to say in which they 
most excelled ; and that in consequence of their excellent system of rule, 
India had progressively advanced in happiness and prosperity, with such a 
rapidity as made it dangerous to change that system, or hazard its destruc- 
tion by placing its administration in other hands. He would venture to 
assert, on the contrary, that both as traders and as rulers, as merchants and 
as sovereigns, the Company had given such proofs of incapacity, as to 
justify our calling upon them to resign their trust to persons more com 
tent to exercise it than themselves. If the House would give him but 
their patient attention, he would undertake to prove, by evidence the most 
unquestionable, the truth of these allegations, (hear, hear): and if their 
truth should be established, all he would ask would be that the House 
should pause before it consented to hand over the people of India for 
another twenty years, to be victims of such a system, and see whether means 
might not be devised, with safety to the people and honor to the crown, for 
governing the country by the direct exercise of power through the Ministers 
of State, instead of through the agency of a Joint Stock Association like the 
present East India Company. He would first cite the evidence in his 
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possession, to prove that even in their mercantile capacity—that which ‘it 
might be fairly presumed they could best understand, and the duties of 
which it might be thought they could most successfully discharge—they 
had conducted their affairs in such a manner as to destroy all confidence 
in their ability or their discretion. In the early periods of their history, 
they had carried on a trade in commodities which had literally cost them 
nothing in the purchase, and which they sold at enormous prices in a 
market of which they had the exclusive command, and where there were 
no competitors to obstruct their sale. With such advantages as these— 
unparalleled in the history of any mercantile association of which he had 
ever read—it might have been supposed that the wealth of Croesus would 
have been their portion ; but no one could have dreamt that poverty, em- 
barrassment, and debt, would ever be their lot. He would first, however, 
shew the evidence of their easy purchases, if that could be called a pur- 
chase where no payments were made. In Mr. Rickards’s admirable work 
on India, at the pages referred to, were these striking passages :— 


‘ The pressing necessities of the Company at home, and the eager demands of 
the Parliament and proprietors, oceasioned fresh orders being now sent every year 
from England to increase the Company's investments; and as the commercial 
supplies from Europe, instead of increasing with these increased wants, had con- 
siderably diminished subsequent to the Dewanny grant, more especially in the 
article of bullion, (for many years of the period now under review, not an ounce 
was exported to India or China, and in many other years only small sums,) the 
difference, or additional demand, was of course made up by means of supplies from 
territorial funds; as an example of which, Mr. Verelst mentions the “ investment 
of 1771, from Bengal, amounting in goods alone to £768,500, having been wholly 


purchased with the revenue of the country, and without importing a single ounce of 
silver,” ’—p. 508. 


‘ The Dewanny was granted in August, 1765; and on the 30th September fol- 
lowing, the Select Committee in Bengal (Par. 23 and 29) informed the Court of 
Directors, that they had ‘‘ now become the sovereigns of a rich and potent king- 
dom,” with “ resources sufficient to defray your civil and military charges, and to 
Surnish your investments.” On the 30th January, 1766, the Select Committee re- 
port the measures they had adopted for dispatching £300,000 from the revenue 
collections to Canton for the China investment; adding in this letter, ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing these immense revenues, of which the Company is actually possessed, 
we must earnestly request your serious attention to the consequences of our im- 
poverishing the country by such annual exports of treasure to China.” —p. 512. 


* Again in December, 1766, the Select Committee in Bengal write as follows :— 
“ The large investments which we are now enabled to send home, by means of the 
supplies we remit to China, and the cargoes from hence, render the revenues of 
this country an object of the utmost importance, not only to the Company, but to 
the British nation. As these are the only means we can at present devise, where- 
by you can enjoy the full fruits of His Majesty's royal grant of the Dewanny, we 
shall continue to exert our utmost endeavours to extend the investment every 
year ; and we propose continuing to supply the China market with money, until 
your prohibition to the contrary shall arrive, or advice from the supercargoes that 
they have a superfluity in their hands. Inconveniences will undoubtedly attend 
this annual exportation of treasure; but when we reflect on the great addition al- 
ready made to the current specie of the country by the gold coinage, and likewise 
that even should your sales fail, yet will every increase of your investment prove 
so much actual money remitted to your coffers, we are inclined to think this the 
most eligible system that can be pursued at present. We are further to consider 
that, while foreign nations are providing their investments with money borrowed at 
a high premium, you are only sending home in goods the surplus of an immense re- 


venue, which may truly be regarded as so much clear gain to the Company and to 
the nation,” —pp. 513-14. 


* The celebrated Warren Hastings succeeded to the government of Bengal in 
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1772; and continued to administer its affairs until 1785. He has left a small 
tract containing.a review of the state of Bengal during his government; in which 
he states, among other matters, that in 1784 and 1785, investments had been fur- 
nished, from the revenues, to the amount of 1 Crore of Rupees (£1,125,000, at 
the exchange of those days).—p. 518. 

‘ But the chief point of our present discussion is fully admitted by Mr. Hastings, 
as it was by his predecessors. He not only speaks of the large advances made 
from revenue in aid of the Company's commerce, but declares unreservedly, that 
these supplies have alone supported it. (p. 36.) In another ‘part he observes, “ Al- 
though we have so long been in possession of the sovereignty of Bengal, and have 
etry our investments, not as the returns of commerce, but as the means of remit- 

ing the surplus of the country; yet we have not been able so far to change our 

ideas, with our situation, as to quit the contracted views of monopolists for objects 
tending to promote the prosperity of those territories from which we derive so va- 
luable a tribute.” Again he says, ‘‘ The Company still receive the greatest part of 
their investments virtually for nothing—not as the return of commerce, but as @ tri- 
bute.” —p. 518. 

* Let us see, then, what was the result of a commerce conducted with 
these unexampled advantages. Was it the accnmulation of inordinate 
wealth, which would be the anticipation of all who should hear the con- 
ditions of the trade? or was it, as he (Mr. Buckingham) had asserted,— 
poverty, embarrassment, and debt? He would not go through the inter- 
mediate stages of their mercantile history, in order to trace its gradual and 
continually accelerating decline, for that might prove tedious to the House; 
but he would pass at once to the actual state of the Company’s debts and 
assets, up to a recent period, compiled from the Company’s own documents, 
and stated with a clearness that no man could misunderstand. It was to 
be found in Mr. Rickards’s Work, before referred to, and was as follows: 
“In the Company’s own Exposition, we have the following parti- 

culars, constituting their own view of the state of their rs on 

the Ist of May, 1828. 

Total territorial and political debts abroad, Ist May, 1827. « £46,515,968 
Total territorial and political debts at home, Ist May, 1828. —. 9,457,484 
Commercial debts abroad, Ist May, 1827. < . ‘ s 114,126 
Commercial debts at home, Ist May, 1826 . . ‘ ° 1,596,332 
Company’s home bond debt ‘ j ‘ ‘ ‘ - « 3,795,892 
And it is remarkable, that the Company have in this document 

entirely omitted to charge their concerns with the amount of 

Gt CCRaa a ee ek ee eee 7,780,000 
Total debts and engagements, Ist May, 1828. i 4 ‘ 68,259,802 
Total territorial and political credits abroad, Ist May, 

1827. : ° ° . ° ‘ ° £26,934,663 
Total commercial credits abroad, Ist May, 1827. 2,451,892 
Commercial credits at home and afloat, Ist May, 1828 20,990,435 





50,376,990 


Avowed deficit (including “ Capital”) on the Company’s general 
affairs, ist May, 1828 . ‘ P ‘ ° ‘ ss . 17,882,812 
‘In order to ensure the greatest degree of accuracy in his deductions, 
Mr. Rickards, though himself an experienced financier, an excellent ac- 
countant, and a merchant of the highest character for intelligence as well 
as honor—had called in the aid of a professed accountant, Mr. Wilkinson, 
a gentleman well known in the city of London—who, having carefully 
examined all the accounts laid before Parliament by the East India Com- 
pany, deduced therefrom the same results, to which some other items were 
pre. added, and which made the most recent state of their accounts 
stand thus: 
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‘ Mr. Wilkinson winds up his Report by shewing the deficit of the 
United Concern to be, on the 30th of April, 1828 i . £17,882,812 
To which he adds, losses in the two following years ° s 2,83 1,396 
Making the deficit on 30th April, 1830 é ° ; 20,714,208 
But, if the capital stock is to be repaid to proprietors at the rate of 
200 per cent.; there will be to be added the further sum of 4,220,000 
Making the total deficit “ “ ® . . 24,934,208 
Or, to repeat the words of Mr. Mill, “a BALANCE OF LEGITIMATE CLAIMS 
WHICH THERE IS NOTHING WHATEVER IN THE SHAPE OF PROPERTY TO MEET,” 
And this is the result of the Company’s financial affairs, or of 
their United Concern, after an expenditure of surplus reve- 
nue, from 1765 to 1792-3, of ‘ : Z . £23,501,239 
Ditto, ditto, from 1793-4 to 1828-9, of . ; ; 30,565,931 
And a sum of interest on Indian debt, amounting, from 1793 
to 1830, to . F x js ‘ 56,500,125 


110,567,295 
Besides a sum of interest on Indian debt, between 1765 and 
1793, of which we have no official account whatever ; 
The whole making probably one hundred and fifty millions 
sterling of absolute loss to the nation. 


‘He put it to the candour and the justice of the House, then, whether he 
had not adduced sufficient evidence to prove that even in their mercantile 
capacity they were wholly unable to manage their affairs advantageously 
for themselves? Nay, he would ask whether the history of the world pre- 
sented another instance of equal mismanagement to this? where a Com- 

any, setting out with the means of importing the richest cargoes from the 
‘ast without cost, and selling them without competition, had yet brought 
itself to a state of bankruptcy so complete as this? (Hear, hear.) 

* But, in addition to this, which, for his own part, he should deem suf- 
ficient ground for refusing to vest the Government of India for another 
twenty years in the hands of such Incapables, he would now advert to the 
condition to which they had brought the territory of India, by the grinding 
exactions to which they had subjected it; and show that in fiscal rapacity, 
they had gone beyond even the Mohammedans, to whose rule they had 
succeeded. It was a maxim of the Mohammedan law, founded on the 
dictates of the Koran, that the lives and property of all conquered people 
were the absolute possession of the conquering power: and that it was per- 
fectly just to exact from every estate the half of its gross produce, as the 
legitimate share of the Government, leaving to the cultivator the burthen 
of paying every charge of production, and subsisting as well as he could, 
out of the other half. But the Christian Government of the India Com- 
pany had refined upon this: and, not content with this extravagant ex- 
action of five-tenths of the gross produce of every estate in the country, as 
rent, (the Government claiming the right of absolute proprietorship in every 
acre of the soil) they had carried the superior fiscal knowledge which the 
possessed beyond the rapacity of their Mohammedan predecessors ; oak 
wrung out from the unhappy people subject to their dominion, more than 
the infidels or tyrants of the Mogul race, as they were called, had ever 
dreamed of exacting. Let Mr. Rickards speak to this: and considering 
that this gentleman was himself for twenty years a servant of the East 
India Company, employed as a collector of the revenue in India, and in- 
timately acquainted with all its details, his testimony as an eye-witness is 
the most unexceptionable that could be procu ied... He says: 
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“ The preceding observations chiefly bear on the land revenue, or, as it is come 
monly called, “land rent” of the Ceded Districts (for rent and revenue are free, 
quently confounded in Indian records), and although this tax professes to be forty. 
five or fifty per cent. of the gross produce of land, still it is not sufficient to satisfy 
the cravings of Eastern finance. The Jumma ofan Indian collectorship includes 
therefore sundry taxes, commonly called in other districts Moterpha, but in the 
Ceded Districts Veesabuddy. These are personal or professional taxés laid on 
merchants, traders, manufacturers, craftsmen, houses, shops, looms, tools, instru- 
ments of labour and art, and even the implements of agriculture. These taxes 
are common to every province.”—p. 495, . 


“The lands were ordered to be surveyed and measured, as under Colonel 
Munro’s Ryotwar plan; but the lands in North Malabar, being mostly tree plan« 
tations, such as cocoa-nut trees, betel trees, and pepper vines, all yielding fruit 
and paying revenue, a most minute and detailed account of these was required. 
Allowance was to be made for young trees, the different ages of which were even 
required to be stated; but trees beginning to bear fruit, and trees in full bearing, 
trees in good and bad soil, in favourable and unfavourable situations, were all ors 
dered to be assessed at one and the same rate. If the landlords objected to the 
assessment on trees, because old and past bearing, these were, one and all, ordered 
to be cut down; nothing being allowed to stand that did not yield revenue to the 
state.’—p. 558. 


“The reader will, perhaps, better judge of the inquisitorial nature of one of 
these surveys, or Pymashees, as they are termed in Malabar, by knowing that up- 
wards of seventy different kinds of buildings—the houses, shops, or warehouses, 
of different casts, and professions—were ordered to be entered in the survey ac- 
counts; besides the following ‘ implements of professions,’ which were usually 
assessed to the public revenue, viz.:—Oil mills; potter's kiln; sawyer’s saw; 
barber’s hone; cocoa-nut safe; carpenter's tools; looms; iron manufactory ; 
washerman’s stone; toddy-drawer’s knives; blacksmith’s anvils; small fishing 
boats; large ditto; salt storehouse; toddy-drawer’s stills; goldsmith’s tools; 
fishing nets ; pack bullocks; cottonbeater’s bow.”—p. 559. 


* What comment could be necessary on such a statement as this? was it 
not written so plainly, that he who runs may read? and could any one fail 
to denounce it as the most inquisitorial, harsh, and oppressive system of 
taxation that had ever been heard of under the sun? And yet it was toa 
Joint Stock Company, whose system of taxation was such as was here de- 
scribed, that the Parliament of England were about to consign a hundred 
millions of their fellow-subjects, for another twenty years! Lest it might 
be thought by some, that even such a system might be occasionally relaxed 
in favor of its miserable victims, by remissions of some portion of these ex- 
actions when they could not be paid, he would cite only one passage more, 
which would prove that the cruelty of this system was as great as its ta~ 
pacity ; and that its unrelenting severity showed that mercy or compassion 
never entered as ingredients, to sweeten the bitter cup of affliction which 
the wretched Indians were thus obliged to drain to the very dregs. Mr. 
Rickards said :— 


“ Of remissions generally, it may be here added, that it is laid down in the in- 
structions to Collectors not to encourage the Ryots to expect them ; that if claims 
on this head were once admitted, there would be no end to investigation ; that if the 
crop produced be even less than the seed sown, the full rent should still be demanded ; 
and if the Ryot be unable to pay, the deficiency is required to be assessed on the 
village, or, if the village cannot pay, on a neighbouring village,* limiting always 





* The Revenue Board at Madras, in a very minute of the 5th of January, 1818, 
(Vide Selection of Papers from India Records, vol.i.p.941) remark on this subjeet : 
“The Ryotwar settlement in fact was made annually frequently by the Tehsil- 
dars or Serishtadars, and was not in general concluded until after the crop had. 
been raised. The system then was to make as high a settlement asit was practica- 
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the re-assessment as before-mentioned to ten or twelve per cent., lest it should in. 
jure the next year's revenue.”— p. 484. : 


*On this branch of the subject, he felt that he had said enough. If evi- 
dence like this was not sufficient, he knew not what would convince? But 
he would now pass to another consideration, which was, the effects produced 
by such a system on the condition of society in general. It might, of 
course, be easily imagined,—more easily, perhaps, than it could be de- 
scribed :—yet he would not rest his objectionson any thing so vague,butadduce 
proofs, to show that those who had the best opportunities of knowing the 
true state of the case, men who had spent their whole lives in the country, 
and who had no conceivable motive for misrepresentation of any kind, de- 
picted this state of society as the most deplorable. Mr. Rickards, one of 
the ablest of the Civil Servants, and Sir Thomas Munro, one of the most 
distinguished of the Military Servants of the Company, both agreed in 
this: and from their evidence the following passages might be cited: Mr. 
Rickards said: 


‘** Here then we have a system obviously wanting in all the requisites to pro- 
mote the purposes of good government—to promote those ends which the British 
Government have always professed their desire, and which alone it would be cre- 
ditable to them, to establish in India. At present, neither person, nor property, 
can be said to be adequately protected; whilst every incitement to industry, or im. 
provement, is deadened, or removed. 


“* Poverty—hopeless, helpless poverty—with its usual concomitants, apathy and 
despair, is thus the unpitied, unredressed, lot of this most valuable and important 
race. Yet this is the system—these its principles, and this its operation—which 
uninformed persons in this country, and even some of the better informed abroad, 
are in the habit of holding up to admiration, as being peculiarly well suited to the 
natives of India,.”—p. 262. 


“ This, then, is one of the effects—and a most important one—of our Indian 
financial system. ‘To ascribe this mass of evils to innate depravity of character 
in the natives, would be worse than puerile. Under the same circumstances, and 
exposed to the same temptations, there is no people on earth, whatever may be 
the colour of their skins, who would not fall into the same Vices, or naturally 
adopt the same habits. Jt is the system itself which generates, matures, and per- 
petuates the whole evil. It commenced in error; it has been continued through a 
long train of oppressive exactions, which our ablest servants have laboured in 
vain to alleviate ; and it finally fixes its hapless victims to the galling oar for 
life’ It counteracts the ordinations of Providence, who called man into being to 
be blest with the fruits of his own industry. But here he toils, as if in Egyptian 
bondage, for others’ benefit. Doomed to exist in unimprovable poverty, he sows 
ia wretchedness, and reaps ia despair.”—p. 264. 


“« Of the Ceded Districts we have the testimony ofthe Collector of Bellary, and 
of the Revenue Board, as to that province being in much the same state of dis- 
erder and crime. In 1810, it is stated, that ever since the year 1806-7, on the 
departure of Colonel Munro, over-exaction pressed so hard on the Ryots— 
“ many of them formerly substantial farmers who paid very high rents to Govern- 
ment,”—as to have driven several thousands from their homes and connexions, and 
Sirced them to migrate into Mysore.’—p, 263. 
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ble to realize ; if the crop was good, the demand was raised as high within the 
survey rate as the means of the Ryot would admit; if the crop was bad, the last 
farthing was notwithstanding demanded, and no remission was allowed, unless the 
Ryot was totally unable to pay the rent. On this point the most severe scrutiny 
was instituted; for not only was the whole of the Collector’s detailed establish- 
ment of servants employed in an investigation of his means, but his neiyhbours 
were converted into inquisitors, by being themselves made tiable for his failure, un- 
Jess they could show that he was possessed of property.” 
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_-* The full force of such an abandonment of property and honor could 
searcely be conceived by an English assembly, without a consideration of 
some of the peculiar circumstances of Indian feeling and of Indian habits, 
It was well known that the attachment to home, and the strength of those 
local associations and affections which bind men to their native soil, was 
strong in proportion to the general absence of civilization; and weak as re- 
finement and extended intercourse with the world increased. If we 
repaired to the mountains of Ireland, the glens of Scotland, or the secluded 
retreats of Wales, we should find the attachment to home and its associa- 
tions, in their utmost strength ; while the polished resident of London or 
Paris, weaned from such feelings by diversified travel and varied inter- 
course with other scenes and other people, felt it but a slender tie. Now, 
the people of India were in the former condition, and nothing could 
exceed the romantic attachment which many of them had to the homes 
and the altars of their fathers: for here religion and superstition 
mingled their influences with the feelings of nature, and made the 
bond almost indissoluble. Add to this the fact, that of all the people 
on the surface of the earth, the Hindoo peasant was perhaps the being 
who required the least for his subsistence. A hut or cottage, if so it 
could be called, of the rudest kind, served him for his shelter; his only 
covering, in the way of clothes, was a scanty girdle round his loins; and 
his food nothing more than rice, the chief product of the country, seasoned 
with a little salt, a condiment far more essential to those who fed upon a 
vegetable than to those who could vary it with an animal diet; and which 
indispensable necessary of life had nevertheless, at one time, been a close 
rivate monopoly of the East India Company’s servants, and its price en- 
stor by their means about 1000 per cent. Yet, with all this frugality 
of living, at an expence, perhaps, of less than threepence per day, the un- 
fortunate cultivators of Hindoostan had been unable to obtain, for their 
portion of the produce of the soil, sufficient for the barest subsistence that 
would keep men alive: and with all their attachment to their altars and 
their homes, they had been obliged, by exaction and oppression, to leave 
both, and migrate into the territories of a native Indian prince, the Rajah 
of Mysore—there to find, under the Government of a heathen and an infi- 
del, that mercy which had been denied them under the Christian Govern- 
ment of the India Company, to which we were nevertheless now called u 
to consign over a hundred millions of these helpless people for a period of 
twenty years more! (Hear, hear, hear.) He would quote one other pas- 
sage, and leave it to produce its impression on the House. Mr. Rickards 


“ But a still more lamentable consequence resulted in these collectorships. It 
is officially certified that owners of estates, the annual tax on which amounted fo 
1,500,000 rupees, (£187,500) had in despair, abandoned their property, from utter 
inability to pay the OVER ASSESSMENT ! 


“A more cruel case of destitution can hardly be imagined. Hundreds, nay 
thousands, of landed proprietors, in different parts, are thus driven, by the over- 
strained zeal of aspiring Collectors, to rclinquish patrimonies which, in many in- 
stances, are more cherished by the possessors than life itself. Consequence, rank 
(for the meanest societies have their distinctions), official power, independence, 
and even the ordinary means of support, are sacrificed to an ali-devouring M 
clothed in the garb of public revenue. 


“ Extraordinary contributions are accordingly forced out of the joint owners, 
whose poverty compels them in turn to have recourse to the Ryots. But the 
Ryots have already supplied their last farthing to the exizencies of the state. 
a ian tn a common saying of their own, “ their skins only are left to them.” — 
pp. 147, 
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* He would pass from this, to a consideration of the greatest importance, 
in order to shew that, however great their miseries and sufferings might be, 
there was no hope of redress for those evils, by any appeal to the protec- 
tion of the law. Many honourable Members now in the House might not, 
perhaps, be aware of the distinction between the King’s and the Company’s 
Courts in Indie, nor of the peculiarities of either. He would, therefore, 
endeavour, in a few words, to describe them both. The King’s Courts were 
established at the three Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, 
as tribunals of English law, presided over by English judges, with Eng- 
lish barristers and attornies, resembling in every respect the courts of law 
in this country. Their jurisdiction extended over all Englishmen living 
at these Presidencies, and over such natives of India as chose to claim 
their protection, within the boundaries of the town and immediate suburbs 
of each. The Company’s Courts were those which were established through- 
out all the interior of the country; and there the law was either Hindoo 
or Mohammedan, according to the parties to be tried by it; or whatever 
else the Company’s Government chose to make it, by regulations which 
they had the power to enact and enforce, without limit or restriction, for all 
parts of India beyond the boundaries of the jurisdiction of the King’s 
Courts. The Judges in the Company’s Courts were young gentlemen of 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, and upwards—well educated in Euro- 

ean Suscatons, and not altogether destitute of Oriental learning,—but hav- 
ing had no previous legal training—being often unacquainted either with 
the principles or the forms of the law they were called upon to administer 
—the principal documents, or papers in evidence, being in the Persian 
tongue—a language often wholly unknown either to the suitors, the witnesses, 
or the judge—the pleadings conducted in one tongue, and the law quoted 
and judgment delivered in another. It was not easy to conceive therefore the 
unintelligibility and confusion of all that aor The only safeguard at- 
tempted was, that of placing on the bench, beside the young English judge, 
who presided, a Hindoo Pundit and a Mohammedan Moollah, as interpre- 
ters of their respective codes: so that the judge himself very frequently 
paid no attention whatever to the proceedings, which indeed, if he were to 
do, he would not always understand ; but when he had finished the new 
nove) of Sir Walter Scott, or other popular author, with which he had been 
beguiling the weary progress of the trial, he would turn to the Pundit, or 
the Moollah, as the case might be, to ask him what was the law on the sub- 
ject: and, guided by these oracles, he pronounced judgment accordingly. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Now, it must be clear that be the integrity of the Eng- 
lish judge ever so unimpeachable, this was no security against wrong: for 
the judge, not having sufficient knowledge to detect either an ignorant ora 
wilfully perverse interpretation of the law, by the native Pundit or Mool- 
lah, was entirely at their mercy : and the temptations to which these were sub- 
ject, and the impunity with which they might direct any judgment they 
thought fit—was such as to make them accessible to bribes from both parties, 
and to corrupt the very fountains of justice at every tribunal in the land. 
Mr. Rickards therefore, thus forcibly, and, at the same time, most accurate- 
ly described this state of things, when he said: 


“ We have already seen that in these tribunals, justice was but the mockery of 
the term; and Courts only used as instruments of exaction, in the shape of legal 
fees, or in the shameless sale, to the highest bidder, of judicial decisions, against 
which relief was altogether hopeless.”—p, 8. 


‘ But, as he (Mr. Buckingham) had, on a former occasion, referred to the 
recent and = testimony of the honourable Secretary to the India 
Board, (Mr. Macauley) for the fact of the natives of India being, as he 


had truly described them, the most oppressed and heavily taxed people on 
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the face of the globe ; he would now add to the evidence of Mr. Rickards, 
that of the honorable East India Director opposite, (Mr. Fergusson) the 
Member for Kircudbright, which he felt it his duty to quote. At the period 
of their joint residence in India, some ten or twelve years ago, that honor- 
able and learned Member took the lead, to which his distinguished talents 
fairly entitled him, at the Calcutta bar: and on the occasion of a cause 
tried before the Supreme Court there, where certain natives were 
cuted, at the suit of an Anglo-Indian, Mr. Reid, for a conspiracy to bribe 
certain native Pundits, in a civil action, involving large property, when the 
sum of fifty thousand rupees were proved to have been paid in bribes,—the 
honorable Member then said, addressing himself to the Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward East, that if he were called upon to give a true description of the state 
of law and justice, as administered in the Company’s Courts in India, he 
must admit that the shortest and truest description he could give, would be 
to say, that “ Justice was put up to auction, and knocked down to the high- 
est bidder.” (Hear, hear, hear.) He (Mr. Buckingham) had heard these 
words with his own ears—he had taken them down in the Court at the 
time—he had afterwards printed and commented upon them in the Cal- 
cutta Journal, of which the honorable and learned Member confessed him- 
self, the other night, to have been an admirer and constant reader: he ree 
peated thei in his presence now, and he challenged contradiction. (Mr. Fer- 
gusson here nodded his assent.) He would ask, then, an English House of 
Commons, whether such a state of things was not a sufficient censure on 
the management of those to whom it was again intended to confide the 
destinies of India for another twenty years? (Hear, hear, hear.) 


* Another, and a fouler blot, still rested on their character: and this, it 
was important to the interests of religion, humanity, and justice, to wipe 
away. Among the various pretexts on which the East India Company 
grounded their claims to admiration for the excellence of their rule, none 
was more frequently or powerfully insisted on than this: that, though they 
had conquered the country, they had always respected the religious usages 
of the people—they were tolerant even of their abominations, and would 
not venture to disturb their most obscene or bloody rites. But what was 
the real state of the case? It was this:—Wherever no profit was to be 
made, by interfering with the native superstitions, there they permitted 
them to flourish, in all their rankness and deformity. But wherever gain 
was to be acquired, they had no more scruple in violating the sanctity of 
their religion, than they had in overturning their thrones, in emptying their 
treasuries, in carrying off their wealth, or in violating their domestic hearths. 
Let the testimony of others, however, prove this fact, rather than his own. 
He would cite the evidence of Colonel Phipps, an officer of the Bengal 
army, who, having been stationed at the great temple of the idol Jugger- 
naut, in command of the guard for preserving the peace, while the taxes 
were levied there, had the best means of arriving at the truth: and this was 
his statement, taken from a valuable work, entitled, “ India’s Cries to 
British Humanity.” 


“ The Collector of the Pilgrim Tax at Juggernaut, in March, 1806, proposed 
to the Government in Calcutta, the adoption of a premium for the pundas who 
collect the pilgrims. He stated, ‘ As the pilgrims will never be well treated by 
their conductors, unless they receive a present from their own hands, I beg leave 
to propose that the fees of the pundas, &c. be publicly fixed, and collected by the 
pundas themselves, separate from the tax, as was formerly done under the Mah- 
ratta Government.’ To this it was replied :—* The Governor General in Council 
approves of your proposition for permitting the pundas to collect a fee from the 
pilgrims, exclusive of the tax payable to Government; you will accordingly fix 
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the rates at which such fee should be levied, and publish the rates for general inform 
mation at the temple, and in its vicinity.—March 20, 1806.” 


“Colonel Phipps, of the Bengal Native Infantry, stationed at Juggernaut in 
1822, in an interesting article respecting the temple and worship of Juggernaut, 
gives the following information relative to the collectors of pilgrims, and the 
premiums they receive :—‘ It having been decided that a tax should be levied, 
every precaution was taken to make it yield as much as possible, Alterations 
were made in the Regulations from time to time. One of the principal was in the 
mode of rewarding the purharees and pundas. The purharyees are a body of 
people who reside at Pooree, governed by four surdars; one of whom is their 
gomasta, or chief manager, who attends at the Attara Nulla, where the main bar- 
rier, or gate, is placed. They have a great number of subordinate agents, who 
travel about in search of pilgrims, and bring them in companies to Juggernaut. The 
pundas are the servants of the idol, and do the same duties as the purharees at 
the barrier. The Government at first authorized these people to collect at the 
barriers a fee from the pilgrims for their own benefit; but, this privilege having 
been abused, it was resolved that the British Collector should levy, besides the tax 
for the State, an additional one, the amount of which he subsequently paid over to 
the purharees and pundas, in such proportions as they were entitled to, from the 
number of pilgrims which each had succeeded in enticing to undertake the pil- 
grimage.’—p. 219. 

‘Here is an organised system of procuring pilgrims to the bloody shrine 
‘of the Indian Moloch. (Hear, hear.) Here was a body of Idol Mission- 
aries, far exceeding in number the whole of the Christian Missionaries in 
the East, going forth clothed with all the authority of the British name 
and power, paid by the Company’s Government, and their zeal stimulated 
by a payment of a certain sum per head on every pilgrim brought to bow 
himself before the wooden god (hear, hear, hear); and this too, when the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, and the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, were each calling loudly for an in- 
crease to the number of the Bishops in India. (Hear, hear.) In the wa 
of actual conversion, the bishops already sent had done nothing, thoug 
men of talent, learning, and zeal; and even the Christian missionaries had 
met with obstacles rather than encouragement from the India Company, 
and those holding authority under them: while the Idol worshippers and 
pilgrim hunters had made rapid progress, and were still increasing under 

the auspices of those honoradle and Christian rulers, to whom we were 


again about to consign over India for their benefit. In another part of his 
evidence, Col. Phipps said :— 


“The number of pilgrim hunters must be considerable; the same gentleman 
stating,—‘ One of the principal natives related that a Purharee, in 1821, de- 
spatched 100 agenés to entice pilgrims; and the ensuing year received the pre- 
mium for 4,000 pilgrims! He was at that time busily employed in instructing 
100 additional agents in all the mysteries of this singular trade, with the intention 
ef sending them into the Upper Provinces of India.’ ”—p, 219. 


‘Fertile, however, as was this theme—for there were a hundred quota- 
tions at least, each equally powerful with those he had already read—he 
would abstain from pursuing the subject ; and read only one short extract 
more, in order to shew that gain, and gain alone, was the object of this 
taxation on Idolatry. 1t had been said, indced, that the object of the im- 
post was to deter the worshippers from coming: but it was a strange mode 
of diminishing the number of the worshippers, to send out an army of 
pilgrim hunters to bring them in from every part of the country from which 


they could be collected, and to pay a premium head for every page 


brought. (Hear, hear.) The idea of this being done to discou dola 
was perfectly absurd. But, in order to leave no doubt on the subject he 


would quote another passage from the same Work, in which it would be 
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seen, that the Governor-General himself expresses his extreme satisfaction 
at the great increase of the pilgrims at a recent festival; not because of 
the prosperity of Idolatry, as a matter of taste or superstition—for in that 
respect they cared but little about either its progress or decline—but be- 
cause it brought money to the public treasury,—Mammon being the only 
god of their idolatry, to whom they paid highest homage; and who wag 


always the first great object of their daily and hourly worship. The passage 
was this :— 


“The Par. Papers, May, 1813, respecting Juggernaut, show that gain was@ 
principal object of establishing the Pilgrim Tax. The Regulations were altered 
occasionally for the purpose. (pp. 48, 51, &c.) Satisfaction is expressed at the 
increase of pilgrims and produce of tax levied. To make but one extract: ‘ The 
Governor-General in Council has observed with satisfaction the increase of reve- 
nue stated to have been obtained at the present Yattra.” Aug. 1809. (See 
pp. 66, 68, 74, 81.) Strenuous efforts are made to prevent pilgrims avoiding the 
tax. An expenditure of 10,000 rupees was authorized in 1812, for the construe- 
tion of a wall, ‘ for the purpose of preventing the pilgrims from forcing their way 
to the temple.’ p.20. See also pp. 39, 53, 73.”"—(p. 290.) 


“© The Collector of Tax at Juggernaut addresses the Chief Secretary to Govern. 
ment, March, 1806:—*‘ Ihave the honour to acquaint you that Ram Buksh 
and Ram Hutgur, pilgrims, presented a serviceable elephant to Juggernaut, and 
200 rupees for its expenses, which last about six months. The god's establishment 
is six elephants! At or before the end of six months it will be necessary for Go- 
vernment either te order the elephant to be disposed of, or appoint some fund for 
its support, should it be deemed advisable to keep it for Juggernaut's use? Paw. 
Papers, 1813, p. 39. Who does not blush for his country’s shame ?”—p. 264. 


“What could it be necessary to add to testimony like this, the sincerity 
of which was above all suspicion, and the authenticity of which had never 
been denied ? (Hear, hear.) He repeated again, that if, after this, we per- 
sisted in handing over India for another twenty years to those who had 
ruled it so badly, and whose whole policy was stained with so much in- 
justice and crime—on the heads of those who were parties to such a 
transfer, would fairly rest a portion of the guilt. 


‘To shew that while this system encouraged Idolatry, it at the same 
time brought Christianity into disrepute, he would cite two short passages, 
the one on the authority of a Christian Missionary, and the other on the 
authority of a Christian Bishop, and both of recent date ; they were to be 
found in the same Work already referred to, and were these. 


* Much reproach against the English is expressed by the Hindoos on aceount 
of the oppressive nature of the tax. Mr. Lacey, one of the Missiouaries whe went 
to relieve the destitute on the read to Cuttack, relates the following incilent:— 
* You would have felt your heart moved to hear the natives say, Your preaching is 
a lie; for, if your Saviour and your religion are thus merciful, how do you then 
take away the moncy of the poor, and suffer them to starve ?/—p, 264. 

“ The conduct of the British Government in India towards Christianity has been 
censuvable, ‘ There are now,’ says the late Bishop Heber, ‘in the south of India 
about 200 Protestant congregations, the numbers of which have been ely 
stated at 40,000. I doubt whether they reach 15,000, but even this, all things 
eonsidered, is a great number. The Roman Catholics are considerably more nu- 
merous, but belong to a lower caste of Indians, and, in point of knowledge and 
morality, are said to be extremely inferior. This inferiority, as injuring the 
general charaeter of the religion, is alleged to have occasioned the very unfavour- 
able eye with which all native Christians have been regarded in the Madras 
‘Government. If they have not actually been they have been “ dis- 
qualified,” totidem verbis, from holding any or appointment, whether civil 
or military, under the Company’s Government ; and that in districts where, while 
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the native Princes remained in power, Christians were employed without scruple, 
Nor is this the worst; many peasants have been beaten, by authority of the Englsh 
magistrates —for refusing, on a religious account, to assist in drawing the chariots 
of the idols on festival days! ! It is only the present Collector of Tanjore who has 
withheld the assistance of the secular arm from the Brahmuns on this occasion !’ 
In the last letter which the Bishop wrote to his wife, he says, ‘ Will it.be be- 
lieved that, while the Rajah kept his dominions, (Tanjore) Christians were eligible 
to all the different offices of state—IWhile now there is an order of Government 
against their being admitted to any employment! Surely we are in matters of reli- 
gion the most lukewarm and cowardly people on the face of the earth! 


“ The Zillah Judges shall recommend to the Provincial Courts the persons 
whom they may deem fit for the office of District Moonsif; but no person shall be 
authorized to officiate as District Moonsif, without the previous sanction of the 
Provincial Court, nor unless he be of the Hindoo or Mohamedan persuasion.” 
Reg. of Madras Government.” 


‘He would now proceed to the last division of his subject, which was to 
shew, that while all this treasure was wrung from the people of the country, 
their lands ravaged, their altars invaded, and their homes destroyed, for 
filthy lucre and unholy gain;—while all this was transacting, nothing in 
the shape of general or public improvement was promoted by the Company, 
or any addition made to the resources or accommodation of the country. 
In proof of this, he would cite the testimony of a very able and a very 
worthy man, the value of whose testimony might be judged by his history 
and his character,—Mr. Wheatley. This writer, whose publication he 
was about to quote, was an English gentleman, educated for the bar, and 
well read in general history, modern literature, and political economy. 
About the period of Mr. Canning’s appointment as Governor-General of 
India, (an appointment which he did not follow up, because of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s premature death, which induced Mr. Canning to remain in Eng- 
land to take office) Mr. Wheatley went to Calcutta; and taking his station 
at the bar of that Presidency, devoted a large share of his attention to the 
study of the existing state of India. He soon after addressed a printed 
Tetter to the Duke of Devonshire, which was originally published in Cal- 
cutta, and stood the ordeal of public examination without contradiction. 
The object of this letter was, to prove to the Duke, that nothing would 
tend more powerfully to benefit Ireland indirectly, than the Colonization of 
India by British settlers, and the demand for British manufactures which 
this would occasion,—which would tend, as he conceived, to the establish- 
ment of manufactories in Ireland, and the gradual accumulation of capital 
there, to an extent beyond all former parallel. It was a necessary part of 
his subject, however, to describe the existing state of India, and the evils 
under which it laboured for the want of that Colonization which had been 
heretofore so obstinately resisted by the Company, on every occasion on 
which it had been recommended to their attention. Mr. Wheatley’s de- 
scription of the actual existing state of India then, was this:— 


“ But India is at the present moment our ‘mazima cura,’ and it is of more 
consequence that she should be advanced to the prosperity of which she is capable, 
by this system of wealth and colonization, than any other part of the British do- 
minions. Though the sarcasm of Barke— that if we quitted India to-morrow, 
not a vestige would remain, from any works we had raised, or any improvements 
we had introduced, of our ever having had possession of the country’—will apply 
with the same force now, that it did forty years ago; yet we may trust, if the name 
of England is to have any claim to the esteem of posterity, and the good of man- 
‘kind is to be an object worthy of the attention and zeal of a British Parliament, 
‘that it will not be equally applicable forty years hence. Under the present system 
of government, there can be no change for the better. The official servants of the 
Company are solely appointed to collect the reverine and administer justice. 
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They have no other duty or oceupation whatever. They are neither permitted to 
hold land, nor to trade, nor to exercise any kind of profession. They keep them- 
selves entirely distinct from the natives, hold no intercourse with them, take no 
interest in their affairs, have no influence on their conduct, and suffer all 

to go on as they have gone on from time immemorial, without the slightest interfe- 
rence on their part. ey have no power, therefore, to instruet the native popu- 
lation by any example which they can give, in the arts and sciences of Europe, 
as they have no power to concern themselves with any thing, where the arts and 
sciences are applied. It is for this reason that all things remain precisely as 
they were before we had footing in the country—that the interior navigation is as 
nature made it—that all manufactures continue to be worked by the hand, with- 
out any machinery—that no cities, bridges, roads, canals, or ic works of pes 
kind are constructed —that all travelling is by the litter on men’s shoulders, 

that not an inn has been erected throughout the whole country—that goods are 
carried from place to place, as in the earliest times, on the backs of oxen—that 
not a waggon, nota cart, not a plough, not a spade, not a wheel-barrow, has been 
introduced, and that even the mail still runs on foot from one end of India to the 
other.” —p. 265. 


* Could any thing, he would ask, exceed the barbarism of this. Here 
‘was a country, the extreme points of which were nearly 2,000 miles apart, 
and where, consequently, the rapidity of communication by good roads 
was of the utmost importance, in a public as well as private point of view ; 
yet, though no country afforded better sites or better materials for good road 
making—though there was an admirable drive from the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s town residence at Calcutta to his country residence at Barrackpore— 
though there was an excellent fashionable lounge called “ The Course,” 
at Calcutta, where there was as gay a display of elegance and fashion in 
the carriages and harouches of the English, which rolled along its excellent — 
road, as in Hyde Park or St. James’s, yet for the conveyance of goods, or 
passengers, there were no roads whatever—and the letters of private indi- 
viduals, and the despatches of Government, were carried in er bags on 
men’s shoulders, who, in gs or companies, succeeding each other in 
— or relays, like post horses, trotted over the immense distances of 

ndia_ at the miserable rate of three and a half, or four miles in the hour. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Now if there was any one criterion more certain than 
others, as a test of the civilization of a country, it was the or the 
absence of ready means of communication from one part of it to another: 
and, judged by this test, India had receded instead of advanced ; for under 
the Mogul emperors, there were excellent roads, public caravanserais, and 
relays of post horses for travelling, at stations succeeding each other at 
every ten or twelve miles. But there was another test—that of the state of 
cultivation in the country—and he would try India under the management 
of the Company by this. The work from which he was about to quote, 
was entitled, “ On the Expediency of extendin & the System of Colonial 
Policy to India.” It was the work of an intelligent officer in the East 
India Company’s service; and exhibited great accuracy as well as extent 
of research. In this work he drew a comparison between the productiveness 
of England, the West Indies, and Bengal ; and though the latter was by 
far the most naturally fertile of the three, yet such was the gross mis- 
management of the “pep a ea the wretchedness of its condition, 
from the absence of all ordinary stimuli to production—where those 
who toiled had nothing left of their produce to enjoy—that it was greatly 
inferior even to the West Indies, w no one would go to look for 
standards of comparison or Is of imitation, when excellence was 
desired. The was a most remarkable one; and though as 
statistical ‘Jetails usually are, it was, nevertheless, so full of 
VOL. 111.— NO. IV, 
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that he was sure the House would forgive him while he brought it to their 
attention by reading it. The writer said— 

Bengal is about the same size as Great Britain, and each contains about 
30,000,000 of cultivated acres. The revenue collected in Bengal is less than three 
millions and a half; in Britain it is more than fifty millions. In Bengal, the va- 
Tue of the gross produce of the land is little more than 1. an acre, and the expense 
of cultivation, from the waste of labour and inefficiency of implements, averages 
three-fourths of the gross produce: in Britain it is 5/. an acre, and the expense of 
cultivation is less than one-third of the produce. So that though the gross 
produce of Great Britain exceeds that of Bengal only five-fold, its net produce ex- 
‘ceeds that of the latter twelvefold. In Bengal, a gross produce of £32,000,000, 
divided by 24,000,000, the number of persons employed in agriculture, gives 
11.7s. for each individual ; in Britain, a gross produce of £150,000,000, averages 
£37. 10s. for each individual employed in agriculture. In the West Indies, the 

early value of the produce exported, exclusive of what is consumed by the inha- 


itants themselves, is 137. 18s, 6d. per head, for man, woman, and child, black and 
white.’ 


‘ If this state of. things had been the result of any natural differences in 
the capacities of the several countries thus brought into comparison with 
‘each other, it might be a fitting subject of regret, but could not justly be 
one of blame. But, the remarkable part of it was, that the ratio of their 
respective productiveness, was in the inverse ratio of their natural fertility, 
England was the least fertile, but her free institutions securing to men the 
enjoyment of that which they produced, England was most abundant in 
‘her wealth. The West Indies were more fertile than England, but the 
slave system which blighted its fairy isles, left the curse of comparitive 
‘barrenness upon the land. But in India, by far the most luxuriantly fer- 
tile of all, the produce of the earth was by far the smallest; for there the 
garden had become a desert, and sterility and unfruitfulness reigned in de- 
solation over its naturally teeming plains. (Hear, hear.) That it was from 
no incapacity to produce wealth that India was thus miserably poor, could 
be sufficiently proved by the fact, that in the reigns of Aurungzebe and of 
Baber, a much larger revenue had been raised from a much smaller extent 
‘of country than that now subject to the East India Company’s rule. But, as 
his muertiint with ss oad to the capacity of India for fature revenue and 
for fature wealth had much doubted, as being rather the creations of 
‘@ sanguine imagination than the deductions of a sober judgment from es- 
tablished data within the reach of all, he would turn to the last 
he should think it necessary to quote, which would be found in Mr. Wheat. 

ley’s excellent work on the Colonization of India, which stood thus :— 


* It is true that the Company do collect, from the whole of their dominio a 
‘sisting of 800,000,000 of acres, an extent of territory equal to all Rasige, 
pays to its different governments about £300,000,000. a year, the comparatively 
Feigiteant revere of £20,000,000: but no stronger proof need be given of the 
, want of all surplus wealth, than that this sum, small as it is, compared to the 
vastness and productive power of the empire, is not collected without great diffi- 
‘eulty, and innumerable sales, all over the country, of the small properties of the 
wWefauiters to make their arrears. Even, if it eould be said that 
- this sum consti a surplus, which I know not how to consider it, wrung as it 
aoe i left forthe — of the mone be sNtvagea tu enantio mgr 
cy bugueuniah gulice: pate? i 

* But as India consists of 800,000,000 of acres, if it be granted that British sub 
jects would eventually possess a half, ond Ghats Seats et Gm grepelobar woul 
reside in England, estimating the net of an acre at a the remit- 
tances for the ineome of absentees would amount to £100,000, 


granted that those who remained in India would lay out ene-third of ane 9 
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come in British manufactures, the united remittances to be ——— for British 
manufactures would amount to £200,000,000.; or England would be enriched by 
an increase to the produce of her towns of £200,000,000., an addition equal to 
three times the extent of her present export trade. This calculation is certainl 
enormous; but should the policy here recommended ‘be strictly fdllowed up, 
know not on what principle it can be materially lessened,” i 
__ © These were indeed facts worthy of the deepest and gravest considera- 
tion. Here were the elements of unbounded wealth, of unrivalled pores 
of illimitable happiness, if carefully wrought ad courage, wisdom, 
benevolence, into their best and purest furm. e position of the existi 
administration was indeed an enviable one, if judged of, from the 
which they had the power to do; but it would alsu bea wretched one, if 
they did not exercise that power for the great end-of making those millions 
happy, whom Providence had confided to their care. The very act of ap- 
roaching such a subject was enough to gladden the heart of the philan- 
ropist, though its immense importance was sufficient to inspire him with 
awe. It demanded careful, deliberate, and profound investigation; and it 
slemanded also the absence of all irritating or exciting causes, to secure 
that ae ge egg: Ht Nr peconen give permanency to its 
xesult. Here then, we stood,—with a other subjects equally 
upon our attention—the Bank Charter, the Slavery Abolition Bill, Hosen 
urch, the Commutation of English Tithes, Law and others 
of such close domestic interest as to absorb all our thoughts, yet we 
were now called away from these, each claiming and demanding our — 
decision, to legislate for that immense and interesting, but distant and un- 
represented country, India. At this period of the Session, and with all this 
pressure of other subjects diverting our attention on every side, it was 
imposible to. do it justice. All he asked, therefore, was for time. Ef the 
plan for the future government of India could be satisfactorily deliberated 
upon and settled now, he should have no objection to enter on its 
consideration at once: but being persuaded that the public mind was en- 
Se fees certain that jus- 
tice. not be done to the deliberations on India now, either by the 
House or by the public press: being satisfied that to legislate wisely, and 


‘and could mek gos brought to a safe and satisfactory conclusion: and in the 
hope of prevailing on them so to do, he would conclude his appeal to their 
on and deliberate judgment, by moving the following, as an amendment 
on the original resolution ;— 

“ That the confiding the political administration of our East India possessions, 
with the interests of 100,000,000 of people, tothe direction of a Joint Stock Camt- 
pany, and taxing the natives of those countries for the payment of the dividends 
of a mercantile concern, to the constantly holders of East India, stock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Joty 15. 


Some sharp skirmishing, in censure of the Ministers and their 
measures, took place in the morning sitting of the House, on the 
resentation of a petition from Surrey, by Major Beauclerk and Mr. 
Brisco, the County representatives, for a 0 of the House, Win- 
dow, and Malt Tax; but as there was no Minister present, the con- 


versation ended without a result. 


In the evening, considerable time was occupied in the discussion of 
a question relating to a policeman named Popay, who was denomi- 
nated by Mr. Cobbett, a spy; and who, to all appearance, was in 
closer communication with the Government authorities, than was be- 
coming in a member of that preventive body. 


The great attraction of the evening was, however, Sir John 
Wrottesley’s motion for a call of the House on Thursday ; which 
being purely a party question, drew a very large attendance. ‘The 
reason stated for the call, was to ensure the members being at their 

t when the fate of the Irish Church Bill should be decided in the 
Hidiae of Lords—to act as the emergency might require. . But the 
real reason appeared to be, a wish to shew the Lords, by this attitude 
of preparation, that if they dared to throw out the Bill, they must 
expect the censure of the Commons in no very measured terms. 


Sir Rosert Peet opposed this premature anticipation of what 
might not happen after all; and Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley each 
entreated Sir John to withdraw his motion, as it would place the 
Ministers in a state of great embarrassment. Mr. O'Connell, Major 
Beauclerk, and others, urged its being pressed to a division; and Sir 
John Wrottesley, though himself willing to withdraw it, in deference 
to the wish of the Ministers, felt that he was bound to divide if the 
supporters of the call wished it,—which accordingly took place ; and 
the numbers were-—For enforcing the call of the House on Thursday, 
125 ;—against it, 160, 


As soon as this was decided, more than 200 out of the 285, who 
had come down to the House to attend this discussion only, went 
away. .The ~~ — had powerful attractions for them—but 
the East India Bill none; and accordingly the House was soon 
nearly emptied, there being at several periods during the really excel- 
lent and important speeches of Mr. Macauley, Mr. Shiel, Mr, O'Con- 
nell, and Mr. Grant, not more than thirty persons in the House. 
There was one debate on a most important clause, which lasted nearly 
four hours—from eight to twelve o’oclock. It was the 42nd clause, 
which gives to the Governgr-General and his Council of Five—three 
of whom may form the quorum—the power to make any laws th 
think fit for the British as well as the Native inhabitants of India; to 
repeal 8 English statute; to make any regulation contrary to the 
common law of England; to suspend the trial by jury, the Habeas 
Corpus, the liberty of the press, and every other constitutional guard ; 
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to be, in short, bound by no other restraints than their own discretion, 
and to make what laws they please. 


This power seemed so monstrous, that even Mr, Fe: , an East 
India Director, opposed it. He was warmly supported in his opposi- 
tion by Mr, Buckingham, Mr. Hume, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Whitmore, 
and many others; on the ground that this would be placing the 
British inhabitants of India in an absolutely worse condition than they 
were before ; as those living in the Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta, had, for a century past, enjoyed the protection of 
English laws,—had acquired property under those laws,—did not wish 
to see them altered,—and poe Jeleed that they should be justly and 
impartially administered :; but Mr. Grant and Mr. Macauley, as the 
framers of the Bill, defended their position, and would hear of no 
change ; so that when Mr. Fergusson pressed an amendment, to the 
effect that while we were elevating the Natives, and giving them new 
rights, we should not oppress the British, and take their established 
rights away ;—but that, within the jurisdiction of the three Presiden- 
cies, the protection of the British laws should still be enjoyed :—the 
division was—For the amendment, 33 ; against it, 114. 


In the course of this discussion, in which we took our full share, 
some of the most important topics that could engage the attention of 
the Legislature were debated; such as the danger of pranting un- 
dental power to make laws for a hundred millions of people by a 
Governor and a Council of Five ;—the desirability and practicability of 
having in such Council one or two Natives of rank, to guard the Native 
interests ;—the importance of introducing the elements at least of a 
representation of the independent British interests in the Legislative 
council, if by only one or two members to begin ;—the utility of 
giving publicity to all public proceedings ;—the promulgation of laws, 
among those for whose guidance they are intended, &e. &c. - In 
short, within the four hours of uninterrupted debate, there were as 
many important topics treated of as in any four hours of the present Ses- 
sion: and Phe merely because the scene is remote, and does not touch 
the party feeling of the country, in the Times of the following morn- 
ing, which gives three full columns to the proceedings of the evening, 
between 5 and 8 o'clock, to Popay the Policeman, and the call of the 
House,—the proceedings from 8 to 12, on all the important 
therein discussed, are despatched in the following brief sketch, w 
we give merely as a specimen of the proportion of importance and of 
space which India and its hundred millions of inhabitants occupies in 
the eye of the British public ; to a miserable and insignificant fraction 
of which—the East India Company—its future destinies are to be 
confided. The Times report of this four hours important debate is as 


follows :— | 
Ke EAST INDIA CHARTER BILL. nee 
ate then resolved itself into a Committee of the whole House om 


«The 40th and 41st clauses were agreed to, with some verbal amendments. 
‘ After a long desultory discussion on the 42d clause of the Bill, which gives 
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the Governor-General and Council the power of legislating for Europeans as well 
as Natives, 


‘Mr. C. Ferausson proposed ‘an amendment, to the effect to preserve the 
present system of law as it existed in the three presidencies of Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta. 

* The Committee divided—For the amendment, 33; against, it, 114. 

* The clause was then agreed to. 

* The clauses from 43 to 51 inclusive were agreed to with verbal amendments, 

‘On the 52d clause, relative to the appointment of a Commission to investigate 


the laws of India, with the view of consolidating them, and forming them into a 
code, being put, 


‘Sir R. Ivoxts and Mr. C. Fercvusson expressed an opinion that the House 
was not in possession of sufficient information to enable them to legislate on the 
subject. 

* The clause, however, was agreed to. 

* Clauses 53 and 54 were agreed to. 

‘The House then resumed, and the Chairman reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again to-morrow. 

‘Mr. S. Macxenzte brought in a Bill to regulate the trade with India, which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Friday. 


*The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House adjourned 
at half-past 1 o'clock,’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juty 16. 


The continuation of the Committee on the East India Bill, during 
the morning sitting, elicited a debate on the question, whether the 
Governors of the subordinate Presidencies should be empowered to act 
without the aid of Councils or not; which was decided im the affirma- 
tive, by a division of 41 for the Ministerial proposition, and 32 
against it. 

In the evening sitting, Mr. RuTHveEN brought forward his motion, 
which had been long on the books of the House, but had been 
oe mem from time to time, for other matter. It was couched in the 

ollowing terms :— 

* That the reduction of taxation and the diminution of the public bur- 
dens, by every attention to economy, are objects of paramount importance, 
and that in justice to the people who pay taxes, all sinecure places should 
be abolished throughout the British empire. 

Mr. Serine Rick opposed the motion, on the ground that it con- 
veyed, by implication, a censure on the conduct of Ministers for not 
having sufficiently reduced taxation—which he was prepared to shew 
was a censure wholly undeserved. He dwelt at considerable length 
on the reductions y made by Ministers since their accession to 
office, and produced a great variety of tabular statements in proof of 
his assertions—the accuracy of which was not disputed. 


Mr. H. L. Buuwer shewed that though much had undoubtedly 
been done, there was still a large field for retrenchment in the diplo- 
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matic department: and Sir Samug. WHat.ey contended that the. 
country would not be satisfied until the House and Window ‘Taxes 
were entirely Mr. Home supported the resolution, and come 
batted some of the statements made by Mr. Rice: and as his speech 
embraced the most material parts of the question, we give the follow- 
ing extract from it :— 


* Looking at the c in the currency, which was just then coming 
into operation, he had advised the House, in 1820, if it could not return to 
the establishments of 1792, at least to assimilate their condition to that in 
which they were at that time. He recollected well that when Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Sidmouth proposed to increase the salaries of different public officers, 
their reason was that —— pe that they could not live 
upon the amount of their es. His argument ever since 1820 had 
been, that as we had now returned to cash payments, and so restored money: 
to its former value, so we ought also to reduce the salaries of public 
servants to their former amount. (Hear, hear.) It might be an unpleasant 
necessity to come to such a determination ; but then, as necessity had no 
law, so also had itno limit. (Hear, hear.) He admitied that had 
had been a change in the mode of taxation since 1820; but he was 
to say there had been no change in its amount, no relief given to the 
by a reduction of the sum which it extorted from their pockets. (Hear, 
hear.) Besides, if the changes in the currency were taken into the account, 
the taxation of the country was now one-third heavier than it was in 1820. 
(Hear, hear.) For instance, if the taxes were to be paid in corn, it would 
take one-third more quarters to pay them now than it would have take in 
1820. (Hear, hear.) The point which he wished to bring the House to 
was this—that though Government had made great reductions, and though 
several of their changes in taxation had been very beneficial, the same 
amount as before was taken out of the pockets of the people. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, he should wish to see the excise taken off all exciseable articles ; he 


ished, y 
because he was convinced that if those beneficial changes were made, the 
country could bear its burdens with comparatively little trouble. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought that where a Government had made a profligate grant, 
and where it allowed a man money for which he had no 
service, the same distinction ought to be drawn by Parliament, which, in a 
similar case, would be drawn by individuals in private life. (Cheers.) 
‘Parliament ought, he contended, to look at every pension, and to 

the issue of every farthing of public money which wd scm eo 
lie service. (Hear, hear.) If it would — adopt that rule, the taxes would 
po ar prawn Hs extent to which they did produce it, and which 
exceeded the bility of many pedemes who then heard him. (Hear) 
The doctrine which had been laid down that evening by his honourable 
friend would not stand the test of examination. He maintained “Fican 
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continued.) He protested against any such doctrine, as not less monstrous: 
for its absurdity than its injustice. The time was fast advancing, and even 
now was, when an inquiry into the circumstances under which every pen- 
sion and every sinecure was granted, must take place. (Cheers.) Heshould 
not be acting the part of a good steward to the public if he allowed an 
inducement to prevent him from instituting such an inquiry. He pe. 
not for the rank of the parties; the higher they were the more strict should 
be the investigation ; the more means they had at command, the less regard 
should be paid to their complaints and remonstrances. (Cheers.) He re- 
collected well that on a former occasion, when this subject was before Par- 
liament, the noble lord opposite had said “ I admit that the parties have 
no legal claims to these pensions, but I ask the House to grant them on 
the score of charity.” To that assertion he had replied, that “ our charity 
should begin at home, and that we should consider how many of our poorer 
countrymen were without a home, in order to pamper the pride and swell 
the pensions of the junior members of the aristocracy.” (Hear, hear.) To 
these sentiments he still adhered, and he would again repeat that all pen- 
sions and sinecures ought to be swept away, unless the holders could show 
that they had deserved them by public services. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
that the House had much to answer for in allowing this Session to go by 
without investigating into this subject. He trusted that in the next Session 
it would show more respect to the rights of the people, and that it would 
not be induced, either by a feeling of false delicacy or by a deference to 
individuals of high rank, to sanction grants which had been improperly 
made by former Parliaments.’ (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Attnorp, Mr. Barine, Mr. Rosinson, Sir Georce 
Puiuips, and Sir Ropert Pees each opposed the resolution in its 
present shape, and strongly pressed Mr. Ruthven to omit the latter 
portion of it, or withdraw it altogether. He declined, however, to do 
either: though, with a view to meet the wishes of mauy around him, 
he would consent to introduce, after the word “ sinecures,” the words, 
“not merited by public services,” which he hoped would reconcile the 
Ministers to allow it to pass in that form. The Ministers, how- 
ever, still objected: and accordingly, Mr. Ruthven pressed his mo- 
tion to a division, in its amended form, which stood thus :— 


* That the reduction of taxation and the diminution of the public bur- 
dens, by every attention to economy, are objects of paramount importance ; 
and that, in justice to the people who pay taxes, all sinecures, not merited 
by public services, should be abolish chondabont the British empire.’ 

The general impression in the House, as well as in the lobby, to 
which the supporters of this measure, by the Speaker's order, repaired, 
was that the Ministers would have a majority, though not a large one : 
and had they at all anticipated a difficulty, and taken the ordin 
ane - summon their friends, they would, no doubt, have succeeded. 

ut the numbers of the supporters appeari e, encouraged some 
of the wavering to join unten Sc abetlity of a dissolution, and 
the necessity of preparing to meet their constituents, appeared to have 
influenced others; while a third party not wishing to oppose Minis- 
ters, nor yet to support sinecures, went away (to the nu of twenty 
at least) to avoid voting at all. From this doubly operating cause; of 
desertions from the Ministerial side, and additions to the Opposition, 
the scale was completely turned ; and greatly to the surprize of the 
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—— of the motion, as well as to its opponents, the numbers were 
—For the motion, 90; aga nst it, 81; making @ majority of 9 
against the Ministers, and in favour of the abolition of sinécures: a 
result, which being wholly unexpected, was received with loud cheers 
by the victorious party. 

A. discussion subsequently took place on the patronage of the 
Church of Scotland, which led to no result, as the motion to which 
it related was obliged to be postponed in consequence of a misconcep- 
tion a Act of Parliament ; and the House adjourned at 
two o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS.—Jety 17. 


The discussion on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill drew 
a full attendance of Peers this evening: though it had been previ- 
ously ascertained that the Tory Opposition had abandoned their inten- 
tion of throwing it out: it being their determination to let its pass into 
Committee, and be there so mutilated as to deprive it of its chief value, 
asa measure of reform, and send it back to the Commons for their 
approbation ; when it would remain to be seen whe:’:er the Ministers 
would yield to the Lords, or act up to their pledges of resigning office, 
provided they could not carry the Bill in the shape in which it had | 
passed the Commons. ; 

Lord Grey made a very long and very able speech in defence of. 
the Bill, and went at great length also into many of its details; but 
as most of these have been already discussed in the Commons, we 
need not repeat them here. The closing portion of the Premier's 
speech is, however, of such interest and importance that we give it 
here :— 

‘We are now come, my lords, contined the noble earl, to that situation of 
affairs when one of two principles of government must prevail.. You must 
resolve to coerce and repress every attempt at reform, or you must consent 
to apply the principle of reform to all those abuses which have from time 
to time crept into our system. To the first of these, His Majesty’s present 
Ministers can be no parties; it would be madness. (Hear, hear.) They 
cannot consent to follow in the track of another Holy Alliance against the 
liberties of Europe; an attempt which, if made, would endanger, if it did 
not actually destroy, all legitimate Governments. To these, my we 
can be no parties; but, rejecting this course, we have no other choice left 
but to adopt that of carrying on the principle of reform to an extent which 
while it strengthens and secures the constitution, will extinguish those wild 
and gy, 8 fiotions of government that can lead only to anarchy and 
confusion. (Hear, hear.) ese, my lords, are the principles which we 
avowed before we came into office, andon which we have acted since. We 
have been anxious to secure the constitution by correcting abuses on the one 
yor he thereby more ee ing it from the attacks of the violent 
and the visionary on the other. noble was, 

scribing the Bi new. betoun. yous, laltehins me and parcel of the 
which ive havo perwned, And 10.1005 ©. is Majesty shall honour us 

his confidence, we shall not depart the same course. I feel, my lords, 
that we are bound to adhere to the measure now before you, by every prin 
ciple of honor and justice.© ~~ pie ne enue ore 
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Lord Roden the great champion of. the Irish Conservatives, op- 
posed the second reading of the Bill, as did the Bishop of Durham, 
the Earl of Limerick, the Earl of Winchelsea, the Marquis of Lon- 
Sar pid are the Bishop of Rochester ; and it was supported deer 
Earl of Wicklow, the Marquis of Conyngham, the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, and the Earl of Gosford: after which, on the motion of the 
Bishop of Exeter, the discussion was adjourned to the following day : 
and the House separated at one o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juty 17. 


In the House of Commons, the Petition of Capt. Aitcheson, for- 
merly a captain in the Royal Artillery at Malta, who had been dis- 

issed by a sentence of Court-Martial , for refusing, from religious 
scruples, to obey orders in saluting a Catholic procession, and the ele- 
vation of the Host, underwent discussion ; as well as the case of the 
sugar refiners of the Tower Hamlets, on occasion of a petition pre- 
sented by Mr. Clay, and supported by Dr. Lushington. 


In the evening the House resolved itself into a Committee on the 
East India Bill, which was continued from 5 till 2 o'clock, maki 
nine hours; during which the House ed as far as the 89 
clause, or that which appoints the additional Bishops for Bombay 
and Madras. The discussions were long and animated the 
clauses relating to the restriction on settlement or colonization in cer- 
tain parts of India,—on the clause for abolishing slavery,—and on 
that for increasing the ecclesiastical establishment,—and several divi- 
sions took place in the progress of these discussions. But the subject 
is either so little understood, or excites so little interest in the publi 
mind, that the daily papers scarcely advert to a tenth of what passes, and. 
a the most meagre as well as inaccurate reports. In each ef the 

ivisions, the majority was so strong in favour of the views of Ministers, 
that but for the purpose of recording the dissent of the few who 
— otherwise, it was hardly worth the while to divide at all: and 
that feeling seems to be gaining ground. It is to the great principle 
of the Bill, which makes a Joint Stock Company the instrument of 
verning India at all, that we chiefly object: and if this be carried, 

e details are of inferior importance ; though itis, of course, the duty 
of the true friends of that country, when they cannot obtain all they 
wish, to endeavour, at least, to lessen the evil as much as they can. 





Leaves of Absence. 


To Mr. O’Brien, a month; Mr. Bernard (of Bandon Bridge), a month; Sir John 
W Hanmer, a month; Sir Ralph Lopes, a month. 
To Colonel Conolly, a month; Sir Richard Nagle, a fortnight; Mr. Waring 


Maxwell, a month. 
Report on Elections. 


Hertford Borough.——-Mr. Speaker not to issue his Warrant for anew Writ for 
the Borough of Hertford before Tuesday 16th July. 
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Novices of Motions. 

Mr. Ruthven.——That a Select Committee be appointed for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the state of the Laws respecting Bankrupts and In- 
solvents in om with a view to the improvement and amendment thereof. 
—— (Next Session. 

Sir Wi 4 Ingilby.——Bill for the total repeal of the Tax on Malt,——{ Next 
Session. 

Sir William Ingilby.—— Bill to amend the Reform of Parliament Act, inasmuch 
as relates to the polling for the Northern Division of the County of Lin- 
coln, by adding the following towns for taking the poll-—Alford, Caistor, 
Wainfleet, and Tattershall.——[Next Session. } 

Sir William Ingilby.—— Resolution, that it is the opinion of this House, that it 
would promote the religion and morality of the Country, if the Right Reverend 
the Bishops were no longer summoned to the House of Lords, but permanently 
resided in their respective Dioceses, ——[Next Session. } : 

Sir Edmund Hayes.——To call the attention of the House to the present state of 
the Irish Linen Trade, with a view to investigate the causes of its depression, 
and promote its revival.———[ Next Session. ] ' : 

Mr, Buckingham.——To move a Resolution, that the forcible impressment. of 
Seamen for His Majesty’s Navy, is anjust, eruel, inefficient, and unnecessary, 
and that it is the duty of the House to avail itself of the present period of pro- 
found Peace to provide some means of manning the Ships of His Majesty in 
time of War, without a violation of the liberties of any class of His Maj 

subjects.——-[ Tuesday 23d July.] 


— 


MAJORITY OF NINETY, 


Who, on the 16th of July, voted for Mr. Ruthven’s motion, “ That the 
reduction of taxation and the diminution of the public hactens be 
attention to economy,.are objects’ of t importance; 
in justice to the people who pay the taxes, all sinecure places not 
merited by public services be abolished throughout-the British 





empire.” 

England. Handley, H, Scholefield, J. Wallace, R, 
Aglionby, H. A. Heed B. Scrope, P. Treland, 
Att y T! Hardy, J. Stavely, J. H. i Dr. 
Bainbridge, E.T. Harvey, D.W. Strutt, E. Barron, Ww. 
Bewes, T. Hawes, B. Tanered, H.W. Barry, G.S. 
Bish, T. Hodges, T. L. Tayleur, W. Bellew, R. M. 
Brocklehurst,J. © Hughes, H. Thicknesse, R. Blake, M. J. 
Brodie, W. B. Hulse, J. Todd, R. Fitzgerald, T. 
Buckingham, J.S. Hume, J. Trelawney, W.L.S. Lynch, A. He 
Chaytor, SirW. _Humphery, J. Tynte,C.J.K, Martin, J. 
Collier, L. Hyett, W. H, Ward, H. G. O’Connell, D.. 
Curteis, H. B. James, W. | Warburton, H. O’Connell, J. 
Curteis, Captain Langton, Col.G. Whalley, SirS. | O'Dwyer, A.C, 
Dashwood, G. H, Lester, B.L. Wigney, J,N. Roche, W. 
Edwards, J. Lester, C. Williams, Colonel Roe, J. 
Etwall, R. Methuen, P. Scotland, Ruthven, E, 
Ewart, W. Parker, J. Colquhoun, J.C. Sullivan, R. 
Faithful, G. Parrott,J. Dunlop, Capt.} Vigors, N. A. 
Fellowes, Hon. N, Potter, R. Ewing, J. Walker, C, A. 
Fellowes, H. Rickford, W. Fleming, Hon. C, ay 
Fenton, Capt. Rider, T. ' Gillon, W. D. TSLLers. 
Fielden, J. Robinson, G. R. Hay, lL. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Fryer, R. Romilly, x § 0 R, Finn, Ww. Fr. 
Gully, J. Romilly, E. Sharpe, Gen, 


For the motion, 90; against it, 61—Total present, 171. 
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MINORITY OF NINETY-SEVEN, 


Who, on the 9th of J ale, vod on Mr. Cutler Fergusson’s motion “ That 


an humble Address 


presented to His Majesty, that he will be gra- 


ciously pleased not to recognise, or in any way to give the sanction of 
his Government to, the present political state and condition of Poland ; 
the same having been brought about in violation of the treaty of Vienna, 
to which Great Britain was a party.” 


Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C, Butler, Hon. P. 


England. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Barnard, E. G. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Bulwer, H, L, 
Cayley, E.S. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cobbett, W. 
Cornish, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, E. B. 


Chapman, M. L. 


Throckmorton,R.G. Finn, W. F. 


Fitzsimon, C. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Macnamara, Major 
Martin, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 


Halse, J. 

Harvey, D. W. Thompson, P. B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 

Howard, Hon. F. G. Townshend, Lord C. Fitzgerald, T. 
Hughes, H. Tynte,C. J. K. 
Hume, J. Verney, Sir H. 
Hutt, W. Welby, G. E. 
Inglis, Sir R.H. Wilks, J. 

Jervis, J. Williams, Colonel 
Kemp, T.R. Wood, Alderman 
Kennedy, J. Whalley, Sir S. 
King, E. B. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 


Langdale, Hon. C. Young, G. F. 
Scotland, 


Langton, Col. 


Darlington, Earl of Lowther, Hon. Col. Agnew, Sir A. 
Molesworth, Sir W. Johnston, A. 


Dashwood, G. H. 
Dawson, E.S, 
Denison, W. J. 
Dykes, F.L. 
Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Faithful, G, 
Gaskell, D. 
Godson, R. 
Guest, J. J. 


Parrott, J. 
Philips, M. 
Poulter, J. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Romilly, E. 
Scholefield, J. 


Staveley, J.K. . 


Tayleure, W. 


Marjoribanks, C. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Oswald, R.A. 
Pringle, R. 
Sinclair, G. 
Wallace, R. 
Ireland, 
Bellew, R. M, 
Browne, D. 


O'Connell, M. 
O'Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Perceval, Col. 
Roe, J. 
Ruthven, E. S, 
Ruthven, E. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Vigors, N.A. 
Walker, C. A. . 
Wallace, ‘I’; 
Tellers. 
Fergusson, R.C. 
Stuart, Lord D.C. 


For the Motion, 97; Against it, 179; Total present, 276, 





MINORITY OF TWENTY-SEVEN 


Who, on the 12th of July, voted for Mr. Hume’s Amendment, “ That it 
might be competent, on giving two years’ notice, at any time after the 
expiration of ten years, to terminate the term of the management of the 
East India Company, and make such further provisions and amend- 
ments as should then be deemed necessary.” 


Aglionby, H. A. Faithful, G, 
Bolling, W. Finch, G. 
Brotherton, J. Gaskell, D. 
Buckingham, J.S. Gillon, W. D. 
Dillwyn, L. W. Hardy, J. 
Ewart, W. James, W. 
Irving, J. Lister, C. 


Maxwell, Sir J. Warre, J.A. - + 
Potter, R. Whitmore, W. W. 

_ Richards, J. Williams, Colonel 
Tennyson, Kt.Hn.C, Wynn, Rt.Hn.C.W. 
Turner, W. Young, G.T. 
Vigors, N. A. Teller. 
Wallace, R. Hume, J. 


For the Amendment, 27; Against it, 76; Total present, 103. 


MINORITY OF TWENTY-ONE, 
Who, on the 17th July, voted for Mr. Hume’s Amendment, to allow 
British horn Subjects to settle in any part'of India without licence. 





Attwood, T. Hutt, W. 
Buckingham, J.S. Hume, J. 
Dykes, F, A. O’Conpell, D. 
Ewart, W. O’Connell, M. 
Gisborne, T. O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Halcombe, J, . we 


Potter; R. 
Shiel, R. L. 
Scholefield, J. 
Vigors, N. A. ~ 
Wallace, T, 


Warburton, H, 
‘Williams, Col. 
Wood, Alderman. 
Wilks, J... 


~ For the Amendment, 21; Against it, 111, Total present, 192, 
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THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





RESTORATION OF POLAND— LEGALITY OF HER REVO- 
LUTION—RIGHT OF BRITAIN TO INTERFERE. 





* By Sobieski’s sword of flame ; 
By Koskiusko’s glorious name; 
By Poland's rights and Poland’s fame, 
Poland shall be free!” 

WE are well aware of the difficulty of awakening public sympathy in 
behalf of the wrongs of a neighbouring community, and are ul 
for the measure of success, inconsiderable as it may appear, which has 
crowned our labours on the subject of Poland. It is indeed a remark- 
able anomoly in the human mind, that while all hearts are moved b 
the misfortunes of individuals, national injuries, however aggravated, 
and comprehending, as they must do, a frightful amount of individual 
suffering, seldom make a corresponding impression, Into the causes 
of this phenomenon it is foreign to our purpose to enquire. The case, 
however, is materially altered, when the violation of Zz rights of other 
nations, however remotely, compromises our own ; the affair imme- 
diately comes home to our own business and bosoms, and indignati 
takes the place of apathy or indifference. Our success, therefore, is 
mainly attributable to a feeling of suspicion, now very general, that 
by the extinction of the liberties of Poland, our own, in common with 
hess of the rest of Europe, are endangered. That this opinion is 
well-founded, few will have the  clieed os deny. Poland, indeed, 
may be regarded as the van; of European liberty, and to consent 
to her annihilation is virtually to bare our own bosoms to the sword 
of the destroyer, and presupposes the existence of that judicial blind- 
ness, which often precedes national destruction. The ambitious designs 
of Russia are as notorious as the sun at noon, and her aggressions 
against her neighbours are written in blood. From being an obscure, 
weak, and semi-barbarous power, and from natural imbecility, and the 
intervention of civilized Poland, excluded from the confederacy. of 
European nations ; by a series of unprincipled aggrandizements, she 
has suddenly reared her haughty crest, and like a huge Constrictor- 
boa, actually threatens to entwine in her voluminons folds the rest of 


Europe. ly she directs the S au tke 
set ieaicaled Wraase eeaahies ater tober: Tris high time for the 
nations to awaken from their lethargy, and in an especial manner 
Britain should be alive to the of her Oriental territories becom- 
ing the last victim of her in e lust of empire. wa 


Considerations, then, of policy, independantly of the faith of treaties, 
the brotherhood of liberty, gratitude for sen aneviten to Christendom, 
and compassion for her present sufferings, urge on England the para- 
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mount duty of demanding of Russia, the restoration, not merely of the 
duchy of Warsaw, but of the whole of ancient Poland. 


But the /egality of the Polish revolution is called in.question, and 
they who gloat over the misfortunes of liberty, and like the tyrant of 
antiquity, only desire that the freemen of Europe had but one neck, 
that they might plant their foot upon it, naturally rejoice at the disas- 
trous termination of what they are pleased to call.“ an insurrection of 
a party in Warsaw,” but which was really one of the noblest struggles 
for national independance ever recorded ; “ the last resource of violated 
rights against lawless power,” wherein four millions of Poles took up 
arms in defence of their chartered liberties. Who, indeed, would have 
expected, that a descendant of the house of Russell, a name endeared 
to Englishmen, and ennobled by a martyrdom for freedom, would have 
ventured to call the Polish revolution ‘“ an insurrection of a party in 
Poland, or rather, as he believed, of a party in Warsaw!” Tt is need- 
less to dwell on the self-devotion, the cr orem the heroism, of 
the Poles, which would have rendered any cause illustrious, and itself 
have won them the admiration even of their enemies. All we have to 
do, is to place our finger on the first article, in the general act of the 
Treaty of Vienna, (1814) by which the independance of Poland was 
guaranteed, its nationality preserved, and ‘a liberal Constitution 
awarded, and then ask if it was not violated ? Yes! in every parti- 
cular. Personal liberty, and the liberty of the press, were neverallowed 
to have any existence ; the freedom of religious opinions, and the in- 
dependance of judges, were equally disregarded ; by Russian Ukases, 
instead of biennial Diets, was Poland governed ; every article, in short, 
of the Polish charter was insultingly trampled upon by Alexander, 
Nicholas, and Constantine, not to mention the military tyranny and 
daily atrocities of the latter; a man excluded from the throne of the 
Czars, from mental imbecility and brutality of nature, and appointed 
King of Poland, in contravention of the Constitution. And with re- 
gard to the provinces already under Russian domination, and to which 
nationality was promised ; not only was no one political institution 
given, but those which were in existence before the Treaty of Viertna, 
were taken away : their laws, their language, their religion and system 
of public education, one by one were abolished. These truths are no- 
torious to all the worid ; and if such violations of the charter of Polish 
liberty be not sufficient warrant for a revolution, then is our own a 
successful rebellion, and the recent glorious revolution in France a 
criminal insurrection. 

Again, admitting the legitimacy of the Polish revolution, the ri 
of Britain to interfere dae ae ‘= who will dispute the night of 
the smaller states of Europe to form alliances for mutual protection? 
On these terms, Britain has been in alliance with P and Hol- 
land, and would have considered the invasion of either a warrant fora 
declaration of war ; and it is notorious, that the certainty of the inter- 
ference of France‘and England, is the great secret of the pretended 
moderation of Russia in regard to Turkey. Twice has she been en- 
twined in the folds of the serpent, and twice has the monster relaxed 
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his hold. But the duty of England to demand the restitution of 
Poland, does not rest on mere general considerations, but on the fact 
of her being one of the i ae ee 
which the independance of was guaranteed. only, 

fore, is her right of interference unquestionable, but she owes it to 
own honour, as well as her obligations to Poland, to see that the 
gagement, in which she is a party, is completed ; in case of its viola- 
tion, to insist.on its fulfilment; and, above all, to resist, by all the 
means at her disposal, the destruction of the national existence she is 
pledged to maintain. Every article of the Polish charter, as we have 
seen already, bas been violated ; and se Imperial Ukase of the 
26th of February, 1832, the consent 

being asked, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw was annexed to Russia,— 
an act of Imperial perfidy, by which England is stultified and insulted, 
as if she were a third-rate power,—beneath the consideration of a bar- 
barian Autocrat! Butalthough the insult may be endured, and the for- 


‘ 


ee eee oe — the obli ange 
unal ; and i re as a party to the treaty of Vienna, 

not remonstrate, and, i necessary, resist these arbitrary proceedings of 
Russia, the honour of the country is ised, — treaties will 


hereafter be regarded as waste paper, the confederacies of nations 
rope of sand, and national law “such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
Englishmen who regard a signature as valid as an oath, must blush 
for their country, and despise its government,—whose dastardly con- 
dact on the Polish question, is enough 

“To raise the old dead from their graves!” ~ 


His Majesty's Ministers haviug fallen short of their duty, it is for the 
men of England not to fail in heirs, but by petition and remonstrance 
to convince them that they are alive to the honour of their country, 
and are determined, at all risks, to see the national obligations re- 
spected. Moreover, the men who voted six millions of the public 
money in discharge of a doubtful debt to Russia, should be reminded 
of their forgetfulness to insist on her fulfilment-of her obligations to 
poor his which England aren, bee peapsneie., France ew 
oue of the contracting parties ; e baseness and ingratitude of her 
government, in eh canon pr assistance to Pond. which were 
never realized; th thateountry was again saved from Cossack inun- 
preg | the Polish revolution, as is sufficiently proved by the conduct 
of her Minister for Foreign Affairs, who, in the teeth al the promise 
made by the Citizen King, that “ the nationality of Poland should not 
perish,” had the audacity to announce to the Chamber of Deputies, 
the destination of Poland, in these memorable words,—“ Order reigns 
in Warsaw!” Yes! the order of death, the stillness of the grave! 
Finally, sound Policy imperiously urges us to demand the restora- 
tion of Poland, which need not be resisted from any groundless appre- 
hetisions of national poverty ; and thisis gary | strengthened by the 
gratitude due to the Poles tor their salvation of Christendom a century 
and a half ago, when the cross waved before the crescent, and a mighty 
army of the misbelievers were actually encamped under the walls of 
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Vienna. To the frightful catalogue of miseries already suffered in 
their own country, may now be nied the cruelties of the nations to 
these unhappy fugitives,—who, being driven out of France, are denied 
an asylum in Switzerland,—and Germany forbids their ingress. Nay, 
such is the relentless spirit of persecution with which these unhappy 
victims of royal and imperial perfidy are pursued, that the mighty 
engine of the continental press is hired for their destruction. The 
aspirations for freedom which now and then in Italy and Germany 
give rise to aslight agitation, and a gentle concussion to the thrones 
of tyrants,—are laid to the door of these poor, purseless, powerless, mi- 
serable wanderers, against whom the very elements are in | with 
the powers of darkness, to perfect their destruction. But the destinies 
of Poland are not yet fulfilled. In France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
and Britain, are at work, secretly, silently, and to the several Powers 
perhaps unconsciously, but no less certainly, the elements of Poland's 
resurrection! Recent events have strengthened the arm of public 
opinion, and even kings are reminded of their forgotten promises. 

he political horizon is darkening'with gathering clouds, big with the 
discontent of nations. But it is yet in the power of kings and em 
rors to prevent the outbreak of the hurricane, before whose resistless 
fury, thrones and sceptres will be as straws in the waves of a whirl- 
wind, or sea-weed scattered on the spray of the ocean. Let them do 
justice, love mercy, and meekly employ the great powers entrusted to 
them for the of nations; hastening the happy period when Po- 
land shall rise again from the dust, purified by blood and tears; and 
poe 5 safely repose on the gratitude, good-will, and veneration of 
mankind. 





THE DECLINE OF MONARCHIES. 


Tae causes of the ruin or decline of monarchies are, exorbitant subsidies, 
monopolies, chiefly those relating to corn; neglect of merchandise, trade, 
agriculture, arts, and manufactories ; the t number of public employ- 
ments, the fees, and excessive authority of men in office; the cost, 
delay, and the injustice of tribunals ; idleness, luxury, and all that is con- 
nected with it,—debauchery and corruption of manners, confusion of ranks, 
changes of the value of money, unjust and imprudent wars, the despotic 
wer of sovereigns, their blind sthosinds to particular persons, their pre- 
Judice in favour of particular conditions, or professions; the greediness of 
ministers and favourites ; the degradations of persons of quality ; contempt 
and neglect of men of letters; the connivance at bad customs, and infrac- 
tion of good laws ; and obstinate adherence to customs, either mischievous 
or erent; and the multiplicity of edicts and useless regulations. —Sully. 
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PUBLIC MEETING IN LONDON FOR THE FORMATION OF 
A BRITISH AFRICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Tue readers of the Parliamentary Review must be well acquainted 
with the Colony of Liberia, many interesting details of which we have 
introduced into our articles in favour of the Immediate Abolition of 
Slavery. The gentleman who is in England as the Agent of the 
American Colonization Society, by which that Colony of Liberia was 
originally founded, Mr. Elliott Cresson, has met wi many oben 
in his endeavours to obtain the support of the people of England to 
the Colony of Liberia, partly because it was founded by the Amerti- 
cans, but still more from a belief, on the part of many conscientious 
friends of the Abolition of Slavery, that the Society, by removing the 
free blacks from that country to the settlement in Liberia, are lessening 
the dangers of Slave Insurrection in America, and conseqnenyy 
delaying that general Erapegenne of the Negro race, which, but for 
this relief from the pressure of a surplus black population in America, 
would, asthey contend, soon force itself even on the reluctant Americans, 


There is no doubt some ground for this objection, We believe 
that the Colonization Society of America includes within its body a 
great variety of persons, actuated by very different motives; some 
undoubtedly, desiring-only the emancipation of the slaves, and _pro- 
viding them with the means of making the best use of their freedom : 
others, looking probably to Liberia as a favourable establishment to 
take off the inconvenient pressure of negro population from America: 
and some, poorly, even desiring ultimately to effect the expulsion 
of the whole of the negro race from the United States, with the white 
population of which they think there are physical obstacles to their 
ever mixing on equal terms. 


For these reasons we can conceive that many scrupulous persons 
would withhold their support from such a Society ; and itis therefore 
the more desirable that one should be formed in Kngland, quite apart 
and distinct from the American, independent of it in all its measures, 
but yet ready to correspond, and even to co-operate with it, for any 
object equally mt d by both, with a full responsibility for its own 
motives and conduct, but leaving to others the entire responsibility of 
theirs. And, as we have not in England any surplus population 
whom it would be useful to send to Africa for the first formation of a 
Colony, on account chiefly of the uncongeniality of the climate,—-and 
as the legislative measures now in progress for the emancipation of 
slaves in our own colonies, must leave us free from any such motives 
VOL. HI.—NO. IV. @ 
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as those imputed to some only of the members of the American 
Society—a desire to get rid of surplus and therefore dangerous slaves,— 
the object of a British Colonization Society would be very different 
from an American one. The latter seeks first to provide an asylum 
for the emancipated slaves, and then hopes for some ultimate benefit 
from their settlement on such a spot; whereas, a British Colonization 
Society would first think of the best means of civilizing Africa, and 
procure such negroes as might be available, whether emancipated 
slaves, or persons born free, for the purpose of employing them as 
instruments in this great work; in the hope that by this means an 
asylum would be formed for all the African race, who might be desirous 
of leaving either Europe or America for a settlement in the land of their 
ancestors, and in a community of their own race. 


It is clear, therefore, that even those who do not approve of the 
motives and aims imputed to the American Society, may yet be very 
zealous in the support of a British Society: and on the same prin- 
ciple that a Christian Nation may form an alliance with a Mahomedan 
one, to achieve some object of which they both equally approve, 
whether the capture of slave ships or pirates on the sea, or resisting 
marauders, or invaders by land ; so we consider that the two Societies 
here named, might, as occasion should serve, cordially co-operate in 
any measures to rh acommon cause; and each leave to the other 
the entire responsibility for its own conduct. 


We have made these preliminary observations, in order, frankly, 
and at once, to meet the objections that may be raised by some to the 
support which we are willing to extend to the British Colonization 
Society : a support which we believe to be in no respect whatever in- 
consistent with that unquenched, and we hope, unquenchable zeal, with 
which we still burn, to accomplish, at the speediest possible moment, 
the complete and entire annihilation of Slavery throughout the world. 
We will here then give a brief history of the recent proceedings 
which have taken place in London in connection with this subject ; 
and if space remains to us afterwards, will follow it up by an article, 
embodying our views, both in principle and detail, on the Civilization 
of Africa, and the benefits, both to it and to Europe, which could not 
fail to result from such a policy. 


At the latter end of the last month, a preliminary Meeting of the 
Friends of African Colonization was held at the Thatched House, St. 
James's, the Right Hon. Lord Bexley in the Chair. 


The object of the Meeting was to enable the friends of African Co- 
lonization to take measures to prepare for a General Meeting, to be 
held in the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday, July 3, when his 


an Highness the Duke of Sussex had kindly promised to take the 
air. 


The Chairman, after expressing his concurrence in the measure, as 
being calculated to confer inestimable benefits upon Africa by the in- 
troduction of civilization, and particularly as a means of extending the 
blessings of Christianity, and, after having attributed the limited suc- 
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cess of the attempts which had hitherto been made to the employment 
of whites, who had fallen a sacrifice to the climate ; and dwelt upon the 
importance of the experiment mude in Liberia, by the substitution of 
educated blacks, called upon Mr. Elliott Cresson, a member of the 
Society of Friends, and representative of the American Colonization 
Society, to lay befure the Meeting some details of the proceedings of 
that Society, and of the settlement in Liberia. 


Mr. Cresson then gave a statement, of which the following is an ab- 
stract:—Prior to the year 1822, several minor and ineffectual attempts 
were made to establish Colonies on the west coast of Africa, on the 
principle of raising the character of the blacks. In that year a settle- 
ment was effected at Cape Mesurado, which is situated in lat. 6.21. 
north, long. 11° west. A small tract of country was purchased 
from the natives, and the possession ratified by treaty. The first 
settlers consisted of thirty-five men and boys, under the management 
of a white agent. The safety of this little Colony was endangered al- 
most at its birth, by an act of humanity, in an endeavour to prevent the 
seizure of an English vessel, with thirty recaptured slaves, which had 
been stranded. A serious contest with the natives ensued, but happil 
was brought to a successful termination by the arrival of an Eng ish 
ship-of-war. From this period, with one slight exception, pacific re- 
lations have been preserved with the surrounding native tribes, by an 
undeviating course of justice and benevolence. 


Successive additions have been made to the colonists from different 
parts of the United States, and have consisted of free negroes, and 
slaves gratuitously manumitted for the purpose; so thatthe small num- 
ber of 35 persons in 1822 was increased to nearly 3,000 in January, 
1833. The colonists now occupy portions of a territory which extends 
about a hundred and fifty miles along the coast, from the River St. 
Paul to the southward, and have friendly relations with many of the 
native tribes, both coastwise and in the interior. The number of na- 
tives at present in amity with them is about 25,000; the pica bring 
their produce to the coast, in exchange for manufacture & s, and 
make frequent applications that settlements may be established among 
them. A considerable commerce has thus been established at Mon- 
rovia, the exports from which, in 1832, amounted to 125,549 dollars; 
the produce in hand was estimated at 47,400 dollars; the imports 
were 80,000 dollars. The exports consisted of cam-wood, ivory, 
pm oil, tortoiseshell, and gold. During the year, fifty-nine vessels 

ad touched there, of which thirty-two were American, twenty-five 
English, and two French. The capital, Monrovia, contains about 
2,500 inhabitants, with many good warehouses and dwellings. There 
are six day-schools established, and several Sunday schools. Three 
churches avi been added during the year. There isa reading-room, 
a library, and printing-press. A Newspaper is published monthly by 
a negro editor and printer.—[Some of these Papers were produced by 
Mr. Cresson, and were of considerable interest, as evidence of the state 
of the colonists; that for November last contains extracts from 
Lander’s Travels, from Lyell's Geology, and other works, ~~ well as a 
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he superintendence is in the hands of a single colonial agent, a 
pointed by the Society, who, with a medical man, (a Dane) formst 
only permanent white population. The general management of public 
affairs, the establishment of schools and churches, and all commercial 
transactions, are left wholly to the negro colonists. The plan adopted 
with emigrants has been to take none but volunteers, and, where prac- 
ticable, to select persons of good character. The expenses of the Co- 
lony, from the commencement, have not exceeded £40,000. An emi- 
grant can be found a passage, provisions, shelter, and rations for six 
months after his arrival, and receive a grant of thirty acres of land, 
for £8. The climate, although almost certain death to the whites, 
is not so to the blacks, who, after a seasoning, which rarely proves 
fatal, find it very genial. 


The advantages which were pointed out by Mr. Cresson, as likel 
to be derived from the extension of the system, were to check, and ul- 
timately to destroy, the slave trade; to diminish the expense thus in- 
curred for that object by the British Government: to civilize Africa, 
by excluding from her coasts those who bathe her land in blood, and 
annually carry off many thousands of her children into hopeless bond- 
age; the extension of commerce, and the introduction of British ma- 
nufactures; the cutting off the supply of slaves to those countries 
which still continue to carry on that nefarious traffic ; the creation of 
an asylum for British slaves from such islands as are over-peopled and 
exhausted ; the moral effect which will be produced by elevating the 
character of the negro in Africa itself; and above all, the almost inde- 
finite extension of the blessings of Christianity. 


In the course of a discussion which took place, it was stated that 
some objections had been made by the advocates of immediate eman- 
cipation, but it was considered by those present that the advantages 
far outweighed the objections; that the benefits to Africa were un- 
doubted; and that the extension of civilization and of Christianity 
would both be effectually promoted by the extension of the system. 
The following Resolutions were then passed :— 


Moved by B. Hawes, Esq. M.P., and seconded by Captain Maco- 


nochie, R.N. 


‘1. Resolved, That while the efforts made by the British Government for the 
extirpation of the slave trade on the coast of Africa deserve the thanks of the 
civilized world, yet the great extent to which that nefarious traffic is still carried 
on calls for more efficient measures than any hitherto adopted.’ 


Moved by R. Potter, Esq. M.P., and seconded by Captain Chap- 
man, R.A. 


‘2. That a well-digested scheme of colonizing the coast of Africa with civilized 
negroes promises to effect this desirable purpose; that it is calculated to elevate 
the negro character, and, by the establishment of commercial and Christian inter- 
course, to dry up the sources of the slave trade.’ 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Kenny, Rector of St. Olave’s, aud seconded 
by Dr. Boott. 


roclamation, by the agent, for a general fast on the Ist of December. } 
e 


‘3. That Colonies formed upon such principles appear to afford the most 
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favourable prospect of introducing, under the guidance and protection of Divine 
Providence, the blessings of Christianity and civilization among the native tribes 
of Africa, and are eminently calculated to co-operate with, and give effect to the 
efforts of the sevcral Missionary Societies of Great Britain, by affording the assist- 
ance of pious and well-educated instructors of the native African race, and of 
bodily constitutions adapted tothe climate” = 


Moved by John Crawfurd, Esq. and seconded by Daniel Lister, Esq. 


‘4, That a Committee be formed, for the purpose of taking the subject under 
consideration, and to make arrangements for a Meeting, to be held at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Wednesday, the 3rd of July, at twelve o'clock precisely, when 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex has kindly promised to preside.’ 





According to the notice which had been given, a Meeting of the 
Friends of African Colonization, and of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, took place on Wednesday, July 3, at twelve o'clock, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex in the Chair. 


The Duke of Sussex opened the proceedings by stating the object 
of the Meeting; that the subject of African Colonization had occupied 
much of his attention; that the settlement at Liberia made by the 
American Colonization Society had been under his notice during 
many years; that he was fully aware that much difference of opinion 
existed on the subject of Colonization by the United States; that he 
had read every thing which he could procure on the subject, and very 
recently some objections which had been sent to him by those opposed 
to the system, but that the conviction on his mind was in favour of 
Colonization, and that he saw no reason to doubt the success of that 
undertaking. He had derived much of his information, in regard to 
Liberia, from Mr. Cresson, whom he had known many years, and to 
whose upright and honourable character he could bear testimony. He 
thought that the present extent and influence of the colony of Liberia 
had a most important effect in checking the Slave Trade in its vici- 
nity, as the people of the neighbouring tribes were disposed to form 
alliances with the colony, and, to the number of 25,000, had sought 
its protection. His Royal Highness then stated that he considered 
the extension of the system likely to have a most important effect in 
checking the Slave Trade, by means of the introduction of civilization, 
and of the blessings of Christianity. In order that those present might 
be put in possession of the facts relating to Liberia, His Royal 
Highness called upon Mr. Elliott Cresson to give a detail of them. 


Mr. Cresson gave some interesting details relating to Liberia, and re- 
ferred to various papers and documents printed by the Society, of which 
he is the agent, as well as to others, and in particular to a work by Mr. 
Innes, of which a new and enlarged edition (printed in Edinburgh) is 
just published, under the title of “ Liberia,” from which he read seve- 
ral extracts. 


Lord Bex ey rose to propose the first resolution, and stated the evi- 
dences of the degree of civilization, of the extent of commerce, and of 
the existence of sound religious feeling to which the colony had at- 
tained. He referred to the publication of a Newspaper in Liberia, by 
a negro editor and printer, from which he read extracts, as the strong- 
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est proof of the capacity and degree of instruction of the community, 
and expressed his conviction that Colonization, by means of educated 
and instructed persons of the African race, held out the fairest hope of 
improving the condition of the Africans, of extending Christianity, 
and of assisting in putting an end to the Slave Trade. His Lordship 
further observed, that he dwelt on these topics with the more confi- 
dence, as they had produced an important revolution in his own mind. 
His first impressions had been unfavourable to Liberia; he had 
thought it impossible that the blacks could govern themselves; or that 
a Colony thus composed should not either have been overthrown by the 
natives, or should not have been engaged in constant hostilities with 
them. The undoubted facts, however, had most agreeably undeceived 
him ; and his only wish was, that there were many such examples 
along the coast of Africa. His Lordship concluded by moving the 
first resolution, as follows:-—— 

‘ That Colonies established on judicious principles, on the coast of Africa, and 
composed of settlers of the African race, either born free or emancipated, appear 
calculated to put an effectual stop to the slave trade, and to introduce, under the 
guidance of Divine Providence, the blessings of Christianity and civilization, by 
affording the assistance of pious and well educated instructors, of bodily constitu- 
tions adapted to the climate, as well as by the immediate influence and example 
of the settlers.’ 

Mr. BuckineuaM seconded the resolution, in a long and argumenta- 
tive speech, in which he dwelt forcibly upon the capacity of the negro 
for improvement, of which he read some highly interesting records. 
He argued that by the introduction of friendly relations, and the ex- 
tension of commerce, the habits of the negro would be changed, by 
creating a stimulus to exertion; and he illustrated his argument by 
comparing the slave with the emancipated negro, and by contrasting 
the feelings and exertions of the bondman or apprentice with his 
conduct when he became the emancipated journeyman, and felt that 
he alone was reaping the full reward of his own exertions. He expressed 
himself of opinion that the extension of civilization would be produc- 
tive of such a stimulus, and would thus materially tend to check the 
Slave Trade. 

Mr. CrawFurpD rose to move the second resolution. He dwelt upon 
the limited success of the attempts made to introduce Christianity in 
the East, without Colonization, and showed the necessity of the two 
going hand in hand. He pointed out the almost total failure of the 
efforts of the many zealous and devoted missionaries, to extend Chris- 
tianity in various countries in the Kast, with which he was personally 
acquainted. He enlarged on the beneficial effects which had resulted 
from the system adopted in Liberia, and corroborated the statements 
made as to the capacity of the negro for civil government. Mr. Craw- 
furd then moved— 

‘ That a Society be formed under the name of “ The British African Colonization 
Society,” and that its objects be, to promote the establishment of Christianity and 
Colonization among the natives of Africa, chiefly by the employment of persons 
of African birth or descent; and, to take such measures as may tend to the entire 


abolition of the Slave Trade, which is still unhappily carried on to an alarming ex- 
tent upon the African coast.’ 
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J.A. Rozsuck, Esq. M.P., seconded the resolution. 


Lieutenant RosENnBERG, R.N. then rose to propose the third resolu- 
tion. He stated that he had been employed on duty on the African 
coast, previous to the settlement of Liberia, and that he had visited 
that settlement subsequently. He bore testimony to the beneficial 
change which had there taken place. He had found the spot, where 
he had before seen six or eight slave vessels at anchor, and which had 
been one of the greatest marts from whence slave cargoes had been 
procured, under circumstances of every aggravation, the parent selling 
the child, and the child the parent, now converted into the abode of 
peace and happiness, by the settlement of Liberia, and the slave trade 
totally extinguished. He concluded a statement of great interest, by 
moving the third resolution as follows :— 

‘ That for these purposes they will, among other measuses, enter into corres- 
pondence and co-operation with the American Colonization Society, and with the 
several Missionary and other Religious and Charitable Societies in Great Britain, 


the United States, and elsewhere, in their endeavours to raise the civil, moral, 
and religious condition of the Africans.’ 


R. Porrer, Esq., M.P., seconded the resolution. 


_ The fourth resolution —* That every Subscriber of not less than 
One Guinea per annum, or Ten Guineas in one sum, be a Member.” 
was then put and carried. 


The fifth resolution, authorizing the Patron, President, Vice-Pre- 
sident, Treasurers, and Secretary “ to receive subscriptions and form 
a Committee to carry into effect the objects of the above resolutions, 
with power to add to their number,” was also put and carried. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex acceded to the request of 
the Meeting to become Patron of The British African Colonization 
Society. 

Lord Bexley consented to be President; his Lordship then read 
letters from the Marquis of Westminster, and from the Right Hono- 
rable Sir George Murray, expressing their cordial concurrence in the 
objects of the Meeting, and their readiness to be named Vice-Presi- 
dents, (of which also the Duke of Bedford, Mr. Richardson of Stamford 
Hill, Mr. Briscoe, M. P., and James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers, had 
accepted the office,) and their regret at being prevented from attending. 


A considerable discussion took place on the three first Resolutions, 
which originated in differences of opinion entertained by the advo- 
cates of the Anti-Slavery Society, namely, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Stuart, 
and Mr. Thompson, as to the proceedings and tendency of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, of which Mr. Cresson is the Agent. Several 
amendments were in consequence moved by them, which were, how- 
ever, lost by a majority in favour of the original resolutions. 


Among other matters, Mr. Cresson was challenged to enter into a 
verbal disputation respecting the Society of which he is the agent, and 
its relation to the pe tr people of the United States. The sense 
of the majority of the Meeting was against such a question being 
entertained, and Mr. Cresson declined the challenge, by stating, that 
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all the documents and evidence in his power to afford would be placed 
before the Society, whose Institution was the objects of the Meeting, 
and that he was assured they would also receive from every other 
source such information as might offer ;—that his object was Truth— 
and that he left the discovery and application of it in the hands of the 
Society. 

The Duke of Sussex stated, in reply to some of the objections, 
that it was the purpose of the Meeting to form a Society which should 
be independent in its objects and measures, but co-operating with all 
others in whatever could tend to improve the condition of Africa—to 
extend to it the blessings of Christianity—and to promote every mea- 
sure for the extinction of the slave trade. His Royal Highness re- 
peated that all the arguments had been now before him; that he was 
fully convinced of the advantages which might be derived from such a 
Society as that now proposed ; and that he considered we were much 
indebted to the Americans for the valuable evidence they had given 
us, in the existing state of Liberia. He renewed his testimony as to 
the motives and conduct of Mr. Cresson, and referring to the conflict- 
ing opinions which had been expressed, said that he respected the in- 
tentions of those who differed from him, and that had he concurred in 
their opinions, he should have given them his support with the same 
cordiality which he had done, and was prepared to do, to the Society 
of which he had become the Patron; and, he hoped, whatever might 
be the differences expressed, that no feeling but that of kindliness 
and good humour would remain between them. 

Lord Bex.ey then moved the thanks of the Meeting to his Royal 


Highness, which was carried by acclamation, and the assembly then 
adjourned. 





SUPPOSED ESTIMATE OF MAN BY ANGELS. 


Ir there are angels, who look into the ways of man, how different are the 
notions which they entertain of us, from those which we are apt to form of 
one another. We are dazzled with the splendour of titles, the ostentation 
of learning, the noise of victories. They, on the contrary, see the philoso- 
pher in the cottage, who possesses his soul in patience and thankfulness, 
under the pressures of what titled minds call poverty and distress. They 
do not look for great men at the head of armies, or among the pomps of a 
court, but often find them out in shades and solitudes, in the private walks 
and bye-paths of life. The evening walk of a wise man is more illustrious 
in their sight, than the march of a general at the head of a hundred thousand 
men. A contemplation of God’s works, a voluntary act of justice to our own 
detriment, a generous concern for the good of mankind, tears shed in silence 
for the misery of others, a private desire of resentment broken or subdued ; 
in short, an unfeigned exercise of humility, or any other virtue, are such 
actions as are glorious in their sight, and denominate men great and repu- 
table. The most famous among us are often looked upon with pity, con- 
tempt, or indignation ; whilst those who are most obscure among their own 


species, are regarded with love, approbation, and esteem.— Addison. Spec- 
tator, No. 610. 























ON THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING THE CIVILIZATION 
OF AFRICA. 


Havine faithfully narrated the proceedings of those who have 
interested themselves in the promotion of a British African Coloniza- 
tion Society, we follow it up with a more general exposition of the 
views we have long entertained on the subject:—which we readily 
place before our readers here—in the double hope that it will at once 
serve to confirm them in the propriety of establishing such an Insti- 
tution as that already described, and at the same time serve to advance 
the cause of Negro Emancipation, when the West India Bill, yet to be 
brought before the House of Commons for discussion on the second 
reading, shall again arouse public attention to the importance of 
making the Abolition of Slavery as complete and as speedy as possible. 


With respect to Africa, the Colonization of which it is now our 
chief purpose to advocate, on the grounds of humanity and _ policy 
combined,-—it is not many years ago that the interior of that vast 
continent was considered ~ us as an immense forest, interspersed 
with deserts of sand, throughout which wandered at random some 
hordes of savages. Numerous geographical discoveries, achieved by 
the enterprize of travellers, have at length dissipated this prejudice. 
It is now ascertained that, beyond Sahara, the continent of Africa 
contains a great number of populous and fortified towns. Some of 
these towns have markets regularly frequented by caravans, and fur- 
nished with a variety of the merchandize of Europe. Exchanges are 
effected by means of different sorts of money; in some places cowrie 
shells, imported by the Arabs and the English, form the circulating 
medium ; in others, small pieces of linen cloth serve the same pur- 
pose ; in some countries, they have also a metallic money coarsely 
made. The European coins pass among the merchants, and letters of 
exchange are not absolutely unknown. Many of the central regions 
of Africa are in a high state of cultivation, and there the properties 
are divided and inclosed ; but in some other countries the land which 
remains untilled for the space of one year, belongs to the first occu- 
pant. The negroes also possess some arts of ingenuity and industry; 
they erect houses, temples, and fortifications ; they work in wood, lea- 
ther, and iron; they fabricate webs of cotton, of linen, and also of 
silk. There are some African kingdoms which can send out an army 
of one hundred thousand combatants, infantry and cavalry. ‘The 
greater number of these warriors are armed with arrows, spears, and 
lances ; some wear steel coats of mail, like those of the Roman sol- 
diers, or like our ancient knights; some of them have fire-arms, and 
many of the natives are acquainted with the process of making gun- 
powder. These troops have their tactics, their words of command, 
and their discipline. A certain degree of art ig observed in their 
attack, as well as in their defence, of places. Among some of the 
nations of Africa, justice is administered by assemblies of the oldest 
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and most influential men. They have also political assemblies and 
free institutions. The negro is naturally good, humane, affectionate, 
and hospitable. He is passionately fond of music, dancing, ele- 
quence, and poetry. They have some musical instruments, the notes 
of which are not destitute of sweetness. Their orators and their 
poets have fire, imagination, and enthusiasm. ‘The higher personages 
of the country greatly dread their satires, and are very covetous of 
their praises. Sometimes, in order to obtain them, they engage them- 
selves without reason in the most disastrous wars,—the too frequent 
effect of an ill-directed love of glory, from which Europe herself is 
not exempt. 


The negroes appear to have made great progress during the last 
century. Cannibalism, that horrid custom which has probably stained 
the infane of every nation, seems to have disappeared from the con- 
tinent of Africa. The human sacrifices which characterise the second 
stages of society, no longer offend the 2 of the traveller, except 
amongst the people of South Guinea. Towards the north of Africa 
the manners of the negroes have some traits which strikingly resem- 
ble those of the Greeks of the heroic centuries, or of our Europe in 
the time of the Troubadours. These two epochs were, both in the one 
country and the other, the commencement of civilization. The same 
social development is, aos reserved for the Africans. These peo- 
ple are in a state of advancement. This is an important and decisive 
fact; for it proves that they are capable of being civilized. 


But, it will be asked, is the black race susceptible of a civilization 


sO ea as that of the race of whites? Does it not exhibit, com- 


pared with that race, an intellectual inferiority which seems to be occa- 
sioned by a different conformation of the brain? Does not the cli- 
mate which they inhabit, in rendering their wants almost nugatory, 
oppose an obstacle almost insurmountable to the progress of their 
industry ? And can it be said, that the negro, placed by nature under 
a burning and stormy sky, exposed to a temperature which is subject 
to the most sudden changes, surrounded by ferocious beasts and de- 
vouring reptiles, assailed by myriads of insects, which incessantly 
annoy him, devour his property, and endanger even his very life— 
can it be said that he is without wants? The inhabitant of the polar 
regions excepted, itis he, of all men, who has the most. Has he not 
his luxuries? are not his wives vain and fond of finery and display? 
Those men, in fact, must have real or fictitious wants, who, to satisfy 
them, outrage humanity and nature, by enslaving one another, and 
selling even their own offspring ! 


Can it be true, on the other hand, that the common Father of men 
has divided among them, with so little equality, the most precious of 
his gifts, intelligence ? 

We could oppose here, to prejudices against the black race, exam- 
ples as numerous as bright. But let us leave those which may be 
called, without doubt, exceptions, and examine the general facts. The 
mind of the negro is acute; his imagination is lively ; his perception 
rapid. His ideas appear to fall short chiefly from want of application 
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and perseverance. Superior, a to the white in all that depends 
on instantaneous conception, he is inferior in that which requires cool 

observation, study, and calculation; from whence it follows, that 

between black and black, you do not remark the same intellectual dis- 

tance, as that which exists between white and white. The riches of 
the mind are, among the chiefs, more equally distributed ; and Africa 

is less acquainted with the aristocracy of knowledge, more valuable in 

Europe than that of titles. But in a country, which, to this day, has 

offered so little security, where the representative sign of riches is 

scarcely known, is it astonishing that but a small number of men 

should devote themselves to studies which require, at the same time, 
ease and repose ; that science, as well as industry, should count so few 

capitalists? Let us add to the other causes which prevent the pro- 

gress of the blacks, the immense extent of the continent which they 

inhabit. It is a great advantage for nations to be separated by the 

sea, which offers, at the same time, a barrier against conquest, and a 
highway for commerce. The progress of nations is almost always in 

proportion to the facility of their maritime communications ; and all 
the large continents have risen by slow degrees in the career of civili- 
zation. But, even supposing that the brains of the blacks are less 
happily constructed than those of the whites, is this defect irremedia- 
ble? Do we not always see exercise develope that bie of the body 
to which it is applied? If the leg of the dancer and the arm of the 
fencer increase in vigour and in size by the practice of their arts, why 
should not study, that gymnastic of the brain, produce an analogous 
effect? Why should not the development of that organ transmit it- 
self from the father to the child? The descendants of many 
barbarous nations, the Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns, whose 
savage ugliness formerly terrified our ancestors, now rank among the 
most civilized people of the globe? The same modification operates 
among all civilized nations; why might it not also operate among the 
black race ? 

But how does it happen that the Africans, after so long an intercourse 
with the whites, have so little profited by their er in the culti- 
vation of the arts, while the latter, without models and without mas- 
ters, have elevated themselves to such a degree of superiority? This 
is a question easily solved, if one considers that their intercourse with 
the white race has hindered, rather than favoured, their progress ; and 
that the effect constantly produced by the efforts of the more advanced 
of the two, is to preserve and promote the ignorance of the other. 

The whites of Asia, the Barbaresques, the Numidians, the Per- 
sians, the Phoenicians, the Moors, and the Arabians, having been since 
time immemorial masters of the northern coasts of Africa, have never 
ceased to levy upon them a tribute of blood. The Christians, after 
having exterminated the peaceable inhabitants of the New World, 
have undertaken to re-people it with slaves, by establishing markets 
for men on the western shores of this unfortunate continent. The 
horrors of the European slave-trade are well known ; there can be but 
one opinion in regard to this traffic in all civilized countries. The 
slave-trade of the Moors is stained with the same crimes; and the 
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sands of the desert, less yielding than the waves of the Atlantic, con- 
stantly exhibit to the notice of the traveller the traces of caravans 
which carry the slaves to the Barbary markets. On the north as well 
as on the west of Africa, the white race behave themselves so merci- 
lessly towards the blacks, that the oppressors cease to deserve the name 
of men, which they refuse to the oppressed. If an attempt were made 
to estimate the population of which this double calamity has deprived 
Africa, the results of such a calculation would be appalling ; but this 
evil is, nevertheless, the least of those arising from the traffic in slaves. 
Our greatest crime towards Africa is having made the hunting of men 
the most lucrative of all occupations. Thence the laws of nations and 
of nature are trodden under foot, and the social and family ties are 
every instant broken; thence the inhabitants of the coast abandon all 
sorts of useful occupation, in order to prosecute the slave traffic ; chiefs 
are always armed against their neighbours, and hunt down even their 
own subjects; villages are destroyed as soon as they are built; the 
— rush fiercely against each other; and all the peaceable arts are 
neglected, for a war of plunder, in which man is the booty. 

For three centuries, the thirst of gain, and of an immediate gain, 
has alone attracted Europeans to Africa. The aim of all their actions 
has been to build forts, to usurp the territory, and to seize the people 
and their gold. With a climate less hospitable, and a people less 
brave, the fate of Africa would have been the same as that of Ame- 
rica. During these three centuries have the Europeans ever thought 
of communicating to Africa any moral ideas, or any of their arts ? 
So far from that, they have only thought how they might deceive 
them, in order the better to enslave them. The Portuguese formerly 
sent missionaries up the Congo: and, although the priests were almost 
as ignorant as the people whom they went to catechize, they neverthe- 
less made, even among the chiefs, numerous proselytes. With a little 
more effort, a great part of Africa would have become Christian. This 
result was soon foreseen, and the civilization of Africa was sacrificed 
to colonial policy. Deception and violence continued ; and the negroes, 
more frightened than seduced by our arts, saw in us only objects of 
dread and abhorrence. More recently, some European nations, in the 
first rank of which it is just to place Scoghend hates acknowledged this 
fault. It has been felt how important it is to Europe to communi- 
cate its manners to an immense continent situated so near to us, and 
to render it tributary to our industry. But it is now too late; the 
spirit of defiance has taken root in the minds of the negroes; the 
have every where thrown obstacles to our going amongst them ; ik, 
in this career, so long abandoned to the hed, our boldest efforts 
have as yet made but little progress. 


The Arabs, it must be confessed, have some advantages over us: 
they are more on a par with the negroes, from their climate, their 
colour, and the degree of their civilization. After having brilliantly 
distinguished themselves in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
we have seen them all of a sudden stop short; and, as, in the forced 
movements of the human mind, it is necessary for people either to 
advance or go back, the Arabs having retrograded. ‘To what cause do 
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we assign this social phenomenon? There are two principal causes, 
-—the union between civil and religious law, and polygamy. Held 
back by these two ties, the Arabs have never got beyond the poetical 
period of the existence of society. All their life is occupied in tra- 
velling, in fighting, or in singing. To their eyes, houses are like 
tombs ; and work, the lot of the slave. They take delight only in two 
professions,—war and commerce ; these, two professions, which they 
carry on at the same time, conduct them into the most remote regions. 
Sober, courageous, patient even to heroism, they delight to combat 
the rigours of nature. By means of the deserts, which they have 
made the channels of their industry, they penetrate to every point of 
the African continent; they travel over it in all seasons ; they encircle 
it with their caravans. ‘They impose upon the natives by some re- 
mains of their ancient arts, and by the fire-arms which they procure 
from Europe ; they excite these credulous people to arm themselves 
one against the other; they put themselves at the head of their expe- 
ditions; acquire, as merchants, those slaves whom, as warriors, -they 
fail to capture ; and, dragging after them this double prey, supply the 
Mussulman markets, from Fez and Morocco as far as Persia and Hin- 
doostan. But, in their way, too, they have transmitted to the Afri- 
cans, along with some commercial notions and habits, their language, 
writing, and religion. These were for a long time confined to the 
eastern shores of Africa. To the north, as far as the 10th degree of 
latitude, almost all the negro people have adopted Islamism; every 
day this worship makes new progress, effecting in Africa a slow but 
remarkable revolution. Among the results which this revolution will 
produce, there are some of which no friend of humanity can mistake 
the advantages. Thus, ferocious and absurd superstitions will be 
abolished ; secret societies, or sects, formerly the abettors of crime, 
will be dissolved; manners will become softened ; the abuse of strong 
liquors will be repressed, and polygamy restrained ; lastly, and this 
wil the greatest benefit of the revolution, the sources of the slave- 
trade will be by degrees entirely exhausted ; for the law of Moham- 
med interdicts every Mussulman from reducing another Mussulman 
to slavery. Thus, in those 5 Sete which are made for the sake 
of carrying off slaves, the Mohammedan population are spared by 
those of their own religion. Their inducement, therefore, to adopt 
Islamism, is a most powerful one. 


But serious inconveniences oppose themselves to these benefits. 
Civil law, incorporated with religious law, will become, like it, station- 
ary. Free institutions will perish, stifled by the influence of the priest- 
hood. Bornou is the country which offers us the best illustration. 
There, Fatalism benumbs the spirits. The communications with Europe 
become every day more difficult. This difficulty arises, in a great mea- 
sure, from the influence of the Arabs, who, dispossessed of the exclu- 
sive commerce of India and of Mozambique, wish, at least, to pre- 
serve the monopoly of Timbuctoo, and of the other great markets of 
Central Africa. They intercept, with armed bands, the i jaems. of 
the Desert; they propagate among the negroes all sorts of errors and 
prejudices hostile to the Christians; sometimes they describe them as 
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caffres or idolaters, whose aspect alone inflicts death ; sometimes they 
are represented as cannibals who devour the negro slaves bought on 
the coast, whilst the slaves of the Moors recover their liberty, as they 
pretend, as soon as they have reached their destination, and are even 
permitted to wear red garments. In short, the conquest of India, the 
expedition to Egypt, the bombardment of Algiers, the insurrection of 
the Greeks, &c., are related and commented on throughout Africa, 
with a view to persuade its princes that the aim of the Nazarenes is 
to get possession of their territory ; and that too much care cannot be 
taken to shut up from them every avenue of access to it. 


Besides this, polygamy, which is limited by the law of Mohammed, 
would become still more deeply rooted in the institutions of the coun- 
try—polygamy, the greatest obstacle which can be opposed to the 
progress of civilization. Where polygamy is practised, one half of 
the human race is necessarily enslaved ; and the influence of woman, 
so gentle and beneficial to the progress of society, is paralysed in its 
very origin. Wherever this baneful institution prevails, domestic 
enjoyments are unknown. Encircled by a numerous offspring, amongst 
whom his affection is, as it were, dispersed, the father treats them 
rather like a flock of cattle than like children. These children, inhe- 
riting all the jealousies of their mothers, are more like rivals than 
brothers; and the throne, nay, even a hut or a tent, is often obtained 
at the price of fratricide. It is polygamy which has, more than any 
thing else, retarded the advancement of the Eastern World. ‘The 
Greeks and Romans were almost solely indebted to monogamy for 
the rapid strides which they made in civilization; and the matrimo- 
nial institutions of these two nations, combined on the one side with 
Christian morality, and on the other with the respect felt by the 
natives of the north towards females, are the sources of Kuropean civi- 
lization. 


But, moreover, have not Europeans also good cause to dread such 
an event as Africa becoming entirely a Mussulman country ? What 
would be the situation of Europe, immediately opposite to it, should 
this continent acquire, through Constantinople and Egypt, our mili- 
tary discipline? If, by the propagation of Islamism, the Turks, 
Arabs, and Barbaresques, should find a deficiency in black caffres, 
would they not seek for a reinforcement of their slaves, from amongst 
white caffres? At present, four or five thousand Christians, captives 
in the various Moorish kingdoms, suffice to satisfy the avarice and 
inhumanity of the Moors; and some prizes taken from the weaker 
powers, some shipwrecks on the northern shores of Africa, and the 
carrying off of some fishermen and peasants from the coasts of Italy 
and Sardinia, easily furnish this contingency of victims. But, when 
the True Believers, as they call themselves, shall no longer obtain slaves 
but amongst the Christian Dogs, as they call all the Europeans,is it not 
to be feared that the inhabitants of Europe, will, one ay, asin the 
middle ages, be dragged away under the lash of the Barbary pirates ? 


Thus, whether as regards its Negro population, or its Moorish con- 
querors, Africa ought at the present moment to fix the attention of 
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the statesman, as well as the philanthropist. _ And what step can be 
taken but to draw it nearer to us by Civilization ? 

We have already explained the principal causes which have im- 
peded our progress amongst the blacks. The chief of all is the sus- 
picion which they entertain of our intentions,—a suspicion but too 
much justified by our acts. What have we demanded from Africa 
during the three last centuries? Gold and slaves. What have we 
given in return? Guns and gunpowder, to enable the children of its 
soil to destroy one another; strong liquors to stupify them; a few 
articles of frivolous luxury ; amber, glass beads, laced hats, and moun- 
tebank dresses; these have been the price of the liberty and life of 
man! Thus, Civilization, flying our approach, has hidden itself as it 
were in the interior of the country. 


England appears to be quite tired of the losses she has sus- 
tained from the establishment of Sierra Leone. Independently of any 
other circumstances, the project of this establishment was not well 
conceived ; complete civilization cannot be at once transported amongst 
a barbarous people ; a tree must be planted young in the soil which 
is to be shaded by its branches. Civilization must conform itself to 
the climate, to the nature and productions of the country, to the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, &c. It does not consist in any particular 
mode of lodging, feeding, or clothing, but in the development of the 
physical, moral, and intellectual faculties, and in their application to 
the social duties and well-being of life. 


This development, which is the fruit of perfect liberty of person, 
opinion, and property, can only be gradual amongst nations, as it is 
amongst individuals. If, then, European nations are desirous of ac- 
celerating the progress of social happiness amongst the blacks, they 
must por, a to do so, not by striving to make them suddenly com- 
prehend and enjoy the whole of our system of civilization, but y 
gradually suggesting to them the means of developing that of which 
they already possess the germ. At the same time that they strictly 
proscribe the slave trade, they must no longer give to Africa, in ex- 
change for the numerous productions of its soil, arms and spirituous 
liquors, but tools and instruments of agriculture. The slaves taken 
from the slave ships should be first placed for a certain length of time 
in the workshops of our African possessions, and then sent back to 
their native an with the instruments of their new profession. 
These men would doubtlessly know very little; but that little would 
be appropriated to the benefit of the country. Workmen should be 
engaged, either Europeans, or men of colour from our colonies, to 
settle for some time in the midst of African communities, in order to 
disseminate amongst them the knowledge of our arts. He who should 
introduce amongst the blacks the use of the wheel, the er, Se 
and the mill; he who should teach them to construct dykes, bridges, 
and roads, and to preserve their habitations from the annoyance of 
insects without filling them with smoke,—would have effected a great 
step towards African civilization. And he would have done still more, 
who should have given to Africa an alphabet with which to write the 
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dialects of the country. Hitherto, Arabic has been almost the only 
written language throughout Africa. Now this language is not in 
common use there, and therefore subjects the Africans to the Moors and 
Marabouts, who can alone teach it, and who give them no other books 
than the Koran and its commentaries. The Arabic language is to 
Africa what the Latin was to Europe during the middle ages; to 
escape from the darkness and ignorance of which period, each nation 
found it necessary to adopt an idiom of its own, and form for itself a 
national literature. 


The employment of such measures as we have here proposed, gra- 
dually strengthening the confidence of the people, and the cessation 
of the slave trade rendering the civil wars of the natives more rare, it 
would become much less difficult to penetrate into the country. The 
chiefs who govern it would in time consent, for the sake of the duties 
on merchandise, to permit their territory to be crossed for the purpose 
of trading with their neighbours. The germs of this system already 
exist in some countries; and the results cannot fail in time to con- 
vince these princes, that it is entirely to their advantage. A commerce 
might then, by employing the natives of the country, be carried on 
between the coast and the interior, either by ascending the rivers by 
means of steam-boats, or by the establishment of caravans like the 
Arabs. The establishment of commerce would necessarily bring in 
its train, knowledge, improvement, and civilization. In the present 
age, Commerce is the most persuasive of all missionaries. Nevertheless, 
why should not some efforts be made to convert the African nations to 
Christianity ? The superiority of this religion, in its humanizing 
influence, which is the ouly effect we have now taken into consideration, 
is too evident to need any proof here. Were Christianity only to abol- 

d wh 


ish polygamy, the cause of Civilization would be gained wherever it 
was established. 


It must not be believed that polygamy is inherent in the manners 
and physical constitution of the blacks. Montesquieu attributes this 
custom, of which the slavery of women is the necessary consequence, 
to the very early age at which they become marriageable in hot coun- 
tries. ‘When beauty,’ he says, ‘demands empire, reason refuses it ; 
when reason can obtain it, beauty no longer exists. Women must 
therefore remain in a state of dependence.’ This observation, how- 
ever, is by no means applicable to the negroes. Whilst, in the north 
of Africa, the women of the Arab race, or Barbaresques, are mar- 
riageable at ten years of age, those of Bornou, twenty degrees 
south, are not so until fifteen ; that is to say, later even than in Italy. 
So little, indeed, is polygamy founded on an excess of prolific qual 
ties amongst the blacks, that Europeans travelling in Africa are every 
where importuned by people who solicit remedies for inability. Poly- 
gamy did not exist amongst the ancient Egyptians. What cause, 
then, has introduced and supported in Africa this monstrous institu- 


tion ? The same which established it amongst the barbarians of the 
north,—the abuse of power. 
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The negro is more strongly inclined towards the use of spirituous 
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liquors than to a plurality of wives, and yet he every where ranges 
himself under the law of Mohammed; the greatest obstacle, there- 
fore, to the adoption of Christianity, is not in the manners and cus- 
toms of the negroes, but rather in the progress of that faith so extra- 
vagantly extolled by the Moors, who, whether merchants or brigands, 
netrate and govern throughout all Africa, and have inspired its in- 
abitants with a kind of superstitious terror. Thus, by abstaining 
from all proselytism, Africa must be abandoned to the disciples of the 
Koran: by endeavouring to introduce the Christian faith, it must be 
exposed to the horrors of religious warfare. The alternative is dread- 
ful, and can only be averted by associating with the propagation of 
Christianity, that religions tolerance which is the greatest blessing that 
Heaven can accord us, and the purest worship that man can offer to 
the Creator. 

We have ventured to trace out the plan which ought to be pur- 
sued by the European nations for accelerating the Civilization of 
Africa ; the following is a resumé of its principal points: 

1. To complete the blessing of the abolition of the Slave Trade, by 
obtaining the concurrence of the Powers which still continue to tole- 
rate this traffic, and by redoubling the efforts made to seize all slave 
vessels. 

2. To place those negroes freed from slavery in workshops of dif- 
ferent kinds, and afterwards to send them back to their native coun- 
try, furnished with the instruments of the particular trade and profes- 
sions they may have learned. 


3. To engage other men of colour or half castes, exercising me- 
chanical professions, to accompany them. 

4. To give to the Africans, in exchange for the productions of 
their soil, instruments of agriculture, and other tools, of which they 
should be tanght the use. 

5. To induce the black princes, by the payment of certain dues, to 
open their territory to European or other merchants; and to set on 
foot some expeditions, employing for this purpose either steam-boats 
or caravans. 

6. To appropriate the European alphabet to the most widely ex- 
tended African dialects ; and to form, by the means of mutual instruc- 
tion, institutions which would by degrees propagate knowledge in the 
interior. 

7. To disseminate, gratuitously, throughout Africa, books written 
in these dialects; such as an abridgement of the Bible, almanacs, 
treatises containing the simple principles of arithmetic, geography, 
the mechanical arts, morals, &c. 

8. To endeavour to introduce Christianity into Africa, taking at 
the same time the greatest precautions to implant a respect for reli- 
gious liberty. 

9. To form = the Coasts as many Colonies or Settlements as 
may be practicable, as points from which these efforts of Civilization 
may progressively extend. 
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The results of this plan, though slow, would yet be certain; and 
those who would act for the benefit of future generations, must be 
content to imitate nature in the gradual development of its produc- 
tions. Every enterprise, the aim of which is to modify the institu- 
tions and manners of a people, should take time for its auxiliary: and 
if the slowness of its march be a matter of regret, the consolation is 
that this is in some degree counterbalanced by its being almost a gua- 
rantee for its success. 


The Moorish population, which inhabits the north of Africa, is, in 
a great degree at least, originally Arabian: like the strata of lava 
which have issued from a volcano, the different masses of which it is 
composed still exhibit in their character and manners the various dates 
of their migrations. Those who first. arrived on the African soil have 
taken root there and become agriculturists; and the others will gra- 
dually yield to the same influence, with the exception of the desert 
hordes. Even the desert, sterile as it is, has been divided by these 
hordes, each of which acknowledges a boundary, and is denied the 
right of encroaching on the lands of the neighbouring tribe. The 
passage of caravans has already traced on these sands some lines 
where commerce dispenses its beneficial influence. What is requisite 
to render this passage more frequent, and these lines more numerous? 
That the population of Central Afr.ca should increase, and become 
civilized ; that the Moors should abandon a portion of their fanaticism, 
and should learn that it is for their interest to favour the intercourse 
of Europe with this continent. 


If we are not much deceived, the Mussulman religion is becoming 
less rigorous among its followers. The Sultan, it is said, calls his 
subjects to his standard without any distinction of faith; the Pasha 
of Kgypt sends his to obtain information amongst us; and an ambas- 
sador from Tunis attended the coronation of the King of France. 
Let European nations encourage by their example the spirit of tole- 
rance which appears to be so rapidly gaining ground amongst the 
Turks, and which will be transmitted by them to the Moors; let us 
communicate to them our arts, and strive to convince them of the re- 
ciprocal advantages which would arise from a friendly commerce. 
We shall then by degrees see those Governments, now so terrible, 
relent, in order to consolidate their power ; those people now so savage, 
become civilized, in order to enrich themselves. 


P.S.—Since this article was in type, (for it was intended for our 
last Number, and omitted only in consequence of the extreme length 
to which the Parliamentary Debates extended, a public meet- 
ing has been held at Exeter Hall, Mr. James Cropper in the 
Chair,—the object of which was, to shew that the American Coloniza- 
tion Society did not include the Aboliticn of Slavery among its objects, 
but merely the Colonization of Africa, the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, and the removal from America of such free persons of colour as 
would consent to go to Liberia, or such slaves only as would accept 
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their emancipation on the condition of being sent to Liberia as soon 
as they were free. 

These points were established in evidence from the American So- 
ciety’s own records, by the movers and seconders of the resolutions, 
which were accordingly passed,—but not without an opposition, as 
pertinacious as that urged by the same parties to the resolutions of the 
British Colonization Society, held at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
when the Duke of Sussex was in the Chair. 

Our chief object, in referring to this meeting at Exeter Hall, where 
we attended, and took part in its proceedings, is, however, to say, that 
though it is quite true that the American Society is not an Abolition 
Society, but a Colonization Society, it may, nevertheless, in its latter 
character, be productive of great good. ‘The two objects are quite 
distinct, and may exist separately and independently of each other, 
though we would rather see them united. ‘There are many who look 
upon the Slave Trade with horror, yet who are not for the Abolition of 
Svcs thats are many who look upon Slavery with horror, who are 
not for Colonization,—there are some who think White Slavery, as it 
is called, meaning the condition of the Factory Children, abominable, 
but who contend that Black Slavery is merely a name. 


We cannot help these obliquities of vision or understanding, but we 
can do this,—we can assist each in accomplishing his particular view,— 
and thus, by aiding some to effect one good, and others to effect an- 
other, the whole will be accomplished. We will readily help the Fac- 
tory Reformer, though he abuses us for trying to put down Slavery: 
we will equally help the Slave Abolitionist, though he does not ap- 
prove of the American Colunization Society ; and we will give our 
cordial aid to the suppression of the Slave Trade, by the formation of a 
Free British Colony, on principles that shall avoid the errors both of 
Sierra Leone, and Liberia, and while discarding the evils, retaining the 
good parts of both. 


There is enough of misery among mankind, for s of the most 
opposite views at whieh of them they will alleviate. Some will 
take care of the suffering at home—others will direct their efforts to 
those abroad: some will relieve the white, and others the black : many 
will do neither directly, while they will assist to spread commerce and 
civilization, as the indirect means of relieving both. ‘The world is large 
enough to give ample rvoni to all ; and what we practice ourselves in 
such cases, we recommend to others,—namely, never to find fault with 
those who are doing good in their own way, because it is not exactly 
the way we think best; but to praise all and help all that are doing 
good after the mode which seems best to themselves ; and instead of 
quarrelling with them for not walking in the exact path which we 
might point out, to rejoice in the consolation, that though our means 
be varied, we are all endeavouring to attain the same great end,—the 
happiness of our fellow men, through the progress of knowledge, free- 
dom, civilization, and truth. 
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SKETCH OF THE SPEAKERS AND ARGUMENTS IN THE 
RECENT DEBATE ON POLAND. 


Tue writer of this article was present during the Debate on Mr. Cutter 
Fercusson’s motion. The space underneath the gallery was filled by foreign- 
ers,mauy of them of high rank. Among others the Swedish Ainbassador may 
be named. Several of the Lords were also in the House, and among them, 
Lords Grey, Lyndhurst, the Dukes of Richmond and Argyle. Mr. Fér- 
gusson brought forward the motion in a very able manner. His speech 
was characterized not less by strength of diction than by good taste. His 
style is plain and nervous, but on this occasion he appeared to have wrought 
out his materials with great dramatic power, and accordingly he produced 
a very striking effect. 

Previously to the commencement of the Debate, that curious Lord, 
(Ebrington) presented a Petition on the subject of Poland, couched in strong 
terms. He said he agreed in all the sentiments of the petition, (as well as 
we could understand his broken and disjointed fragments of phrases,) and 
during the Debate, he cheered Mr. Fergusson frequently; yet when this 
vainper up of Cabinets found that the Ministers had determined to meet 
the motion with “ the previous question,” he who had cheered the mover 
“to the top of his bent,” voted in the teeth of his cheers! 


So with Sir Francis Burdett. That honourable, we wish we could say, 
patriotic, Baronet, not only cheered, but essayed two or three times to speak 
on the Question, in favour of the motion of Mr. Fergusson; yet, when Mr. 
Stanley, after consultation with Lord Grey and the Duke of Richmond, 
determined to meet the motion with “ the previous question,” Sir Francis 
conveniently voted with the Ministers. After tis, what can be said of the 
virtue of the Reformed House of Commons ? 


Nor were these solitary instances of turpitude. On two occasions during 
the night, when the Question appeared to be an open one, a considerable 
majority in favour of the motion might have been obtained ; but when it 
was known that Ministers had determined, on consultation with Lord Grey, 
ar came down from the Lords under the gallery of the Commons House 

or that purpose) to meet the motion with “ the previous question,” the 
obedient flock immediately harkened in to the cry of the whipper-in. 


We deem this detail necessary for our friends at Hull. It is fitting they 
should know the stuff of which certain loud sounding public virtue is made. 


We have said that Mr. Fergusson handled the question ably. We might 
go further, and accord to his speech the praise of dexterity and tact. In 
truth, all the good speeches of the evening were made on the opposition 
side of the House. Sir Robert Inglis’s address was characterised by an 
honest and indignant tone. He had, moreover, made himself intimately 
acquainted with the subject. Mr. O’Counell, for the space of a quarter of 
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an hour, carried the house triumphantly along; and Mr. Buckingham ar- 
gumentatively disposed of the small sophistry of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. And even Mr. Attwood, though too discursive, and wide of the 
mark, enlisted men’s feelings. 


Here, however, our praise must end: the Ministers cut a most sorry 
figure. Though aided by a crotchet put in on their behalf by Mr. War- 
burton, a Russian timber-merchant, who was vehemently cheered from the 
Ministerial bench, and assisted by a prosy speech from Sir Robert Peel, 
who appeared to be exhausted in mind and body, and who was still more 
vehemently cheered by Ministers than the Member for Bridport,—the 
Treasury Bench presented, whether as a whole or in detail, a lamentable 
Jack of argument. As to Lord Palmerston’s speech, it was not only a con- 
temptible, but a disingenuous exhibition. His attempt to explain the 
“ transplantation ” of families (of which word Mr. Fergusson made so ad- 
mirable a use) by stating that the Poles were anxious for grants of land! 
(grants of land in the Steppes of Siberia!!!) was dedicated to universal 
scorn. But why select this passage from a speech distinguished all through 
by a conspicuous and shameful mediocrity ; by a poverty of thought and 
language, which would even be thought poor in Lord Althorp? Can the 
noble lord descend lower in the scale than the subject of the comparison ? 


We hear much dai'y, from a certain party of the press, of the dangers to 
which the Country would be exposed in the event of a change; but, after 
the exhibition of this night, we protest that any decent, suber-witted me- 
chanic, is just as fit to be Foreign Minister as the noble lurd. 


Two arguments (shall we call them such?) were urged in favor of the 
previous question :—Ist, The dread of provoking a war.—2nd, The avowal 
that the Foreign Ministers had not recognised the State of Poland. 


As to war, Mr. Stanley, shrewd and sharp debater as he is, pressed this 
topic intu the service of the Government, and terrified all those who are for 
cousols at 95. But it was pure assumption to say that the result of the mo- 
tion would be war, if carried. Here Lord Palmerston “let the cat out of 
the bag,” while Mr. Stanley was consulting Lord Grey. He avowed he 
had not recognised the state of Poland, and that he had protested against 
it; in other words, that he had done all, as Foreign Minister, that Mr. 
Fergusson requested the House to do. No war followed the Ministers? 
reclamations : why then should a war follow a vote of the House, praying 
His Majesty to do that which his Foreign Minister had already done? 
This certainly would follow such a course: the hands of Ministers would 
be strengthened ; for they would be armed with a vote of the House, and 
that very circumstance was more likely to prevent than incite war. Nothing 
excites and provukes war so much as an exhibition of weakness: Si vis 
pacis, para bellum. But no; these Ministers were for “ whispering hum- 
bleness and bated breath.” Are these the weapons to mollify the heart of 
the Czar of Muscovy? Our ancestors thought differently, and they were 
peaceable people too. They “ put their trust in the Lord,” but they never- 
theless “ slept on their firelocks.” No; it is written in human nature that 
the timid and the fearful are always trampled on. He who speaks like a 
man, boldly, is feared and ‘eae. “ Remember the power of the Czar,” 
says the man of the protocols. ‘ Have a care of war,” says Mr. Stanley. 
“ Speak like men and Englishmen,” says Sir Oswald Mosely and Mr. Fer- 
gusson. “ Do not provoke, do not covet war, but do not evade it by mean 
and servile compliances: if you do so, you will be forced into it at last, and 
at a disadvantage.” 


The second argument was, that Lord P.lmers‘on, the Foreign Minister’ 
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had already done that which Mr. Fergusson called on the House and the 
King to do. Very well—Lord Palmerston did no more than his duty. But 
coming from Lord Palmerston individually, the Czar had lent a deaf ear: 
he had not attended to his requests or heeded his remoustrances. This was 
a reason for the House stepping in. The Czar yielded not to the Foreign 
Secretary, ’ charm he never so wisely ;” but would the Czar resist the 
united remonstrances of King, Minister, and People? We think not; and 
in such united remonstrance, we should have found a guarantee for peace, 
not an incentive for a war. 


Of the atrocities of Nicholas towards Poland we have not spoken; nei- 
ther have we dwelt on his violations of the Constitution. These are detailed 
at length in Mr. Fergusson’s speech. This question, however, was asked dur- 
ing the evening. Could Poland long exist as an independent state? We 
confess we think she could not, unless different limits were assigned to her 
than those she ever possessed, and unless her constitution were entirely 
changed from what it was of old. But this was not the question; the 
question was, whether Russia had violated the treaty of Vienna, in her in- 
corporation of Poland with the Russian empire? And there can be no 
doubt that she did. But even suppose Poland could not long exist,—her in- 
dependent existence for a time, however short, must he a great beuefit in the 
present state of Europe. Even the “ periculosam libertatem,” which reigned 
in Poland before the first partition, would be ten thousand times prefer- 
able to the “ quietam servittum” that reigns there now. 


The question is not whether anarchy shall reign in Poland, but what shall 
stop the progress of Russia towards Germany? And could this object be 
attaine by even Polish anarchy, we think it an advantage to be purchased 
at so extravaganta price. But the Poland of 1771 is not the Poland of 1833. 
If time have not brought store of happiness to Sarmatia, he has at least 
brought store of wisdom. Polish anarchy is, therefore, a bugbear of a by- 
gone age. 

So much for the European view of the question :—more might be said 
on the English commercial view of it. Even in the days of Polish anar- 
chy, a profitable trade was driven between Great Britain and the town of 
Danizic, then annexed to Poland. Queen Anne concluded a treaty with 
that town, which is still preserved in its archives. English, Irish, and 
Scotch merchants were guaranteed the liberty “ Commorari mercaturum 
exerccre advehere vel in propriis vel in alienis navibus.” And the last sen- 
tence of the treaty stipulates, “ Si in posterum aliis exteris i:ationibus que- 
dam privilegia, seu commode commerciorum concederentur, ea, eodem tem- 
pore Anglis itidem concedi ipso facto debent.” 


The trade fostered by this treaty in 1707 continued to increase till 
1771. In that year we find the following among a numerous list of im- 
ports from England :— 


Almonds ..+++.... 3,663 stone Iron, old.... -seseee 352 casks 
Anchors ....... +» « 60 pieces Kerseys..eee..e006.. 298 picces 
Ale, from Burton -- 266 hds. Leather, English.... 3,597 cwt. 
Bricks.........++. £91,400 pieces Stockings ......... 1,840 pair 
Cod ...6 sessceees S21 barrells Sugar, loaf......... 71,021 stone 
English flannel «+++ 291 pieces —— candied,.....+. 19,278 ditto 
Ginger from England 3,655 stone -—— clayed ...-.... 1,306 ditto 
Groats.++++eeeeeees 2,160 ditto —— Muscavado ... 19,839 ditto 
Iron pots..ee+-seee 477 ewt, Treacle...++...+0000 33,699 diito 


o——-— PANS...9*- + eee 497} ditto Tea eee eeeeccetesdduy fae dbs, 
—— bar. Pee eerene 8,406 ditto 
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These are only a very few of the domestic manufactured and Colonial 
articles which were shipped to Poland iu the period of anarchy. We should 
be glad to know what portion of English raw, Colonial, or manufactured 
reson finds its way either to Poseu, Gallicia, the ex-Duchy of Warsaw, 

olhynia, Podolia, or the Ukraine, since these provinces have fallen into 
the hands of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Wiil the honorable Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, be good enoxgh to answer this question ? 


In conclusion, we beg to tender our thanks to Mr. Fergusson for his very 
effective speech. We pray that honorable Member not to lose sight of the 
uestion, but to recur to it again and again;— as we ourselves hope to do in 
e next Session. 
A. V.K. 





FOURTH LETTER TO LORD GREY, ON THE SUBJECT OF 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 


My Lorp, 


A momentary gloom hung over the prospects of the Irish Pres- 
bytery during James the Secoud’s infatuated struggle, but the cloud passed 
away ; and William Prince of Orange, whose principles are earicatured or 
invented by the Irish Orangists, shewed that respect for the rights of con- 
science, which yielded to his subjects the liberty of worshipping God ac- 
cording to their own judgment, and that liberality in distributing the 
bounty of the public purse, which bestowed on the Presbyterian in the 
north of Ireland, 1200/. a-year towards their support; his successor added 
800/. more, for the support of similar labourers in the south. In the reign 
of Queen Anne, the House of Lords, spiritual and temporal, complained 
that the northern Presbyterians had set up a Meeting piste and so dis- 
turbed the peace of the town of Drogheda, where there had been no such 
place of worship for twenty-eight years before ; and that in their zeal far 
proselytism they had sent missionaries iuto several parts of the kingdom, 
where they had no call from the people, and no congregation to support 
them, so that the 1200/. were made a means of spreading schism into 
many other parts of the country. These outward troubles kept them pure 
within. But under the reign of George I, and of his successors, full ex- 
ercise to liberty of conscience had been gh dogg the Presbyterians ; 
daring which, error and schism had invaded the body of Irish Presbyte- 
rians. Arianism found its way across the channel, and some of the most 
speculative and daring of their ministers stood forth as champions of the 
new dogma. Subscription to creeds, and excommuricating anathemas, 
were resorted to in vain—the Presbytery of Antrim was formed; the Re- 
monstrants, a division from the Synod of Ulster, had enrolled themselves, 
more recently, under the banner of a twin brother; the associated Dis- 
senters of the south had previously unfurled the same standard—so that 
with the double sign—the Castor and Pollux of Arianism and Socinianism— 
there are now arrayed about thirty or forty, ministers and congregations, of 
Irish Presbyterians. It has frequently been observed, however, in survey- 
ing the annals of the Church, that when any religious body has declined 
in purity of doctrine and fervour of zeal, it has pleased God to raise up 
others, either to reclaim them or occupy their place. About the year 1746, 
a minister of the Seceding communion came over from Scotland, and planted 
another standard of the cross, the arms of that communion being quartered 
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on it, in Ulster; and he was afterwards followed by others of his fellow 
unions, both burghers and anti-burghers. Whenever their new leaders were 
introduced, the friends of orthodoxy, justly disdaining to have their own or 
their children’s sons polluted by the sound of heresy, or their services ren- 
dered under an attainted banner, forsook their old connexions and joined 
themse’ves to the congregation of the Seceders. In consequence of this, 
and very active exertions, there is a continual increase of their numbers. 


In 1737, George the Second’s reign, the Ulster Synod evinced by their 
minutes a prudent forethought, and wrote to their brethren in Dublin, 
allowing them in their name to address the Lord-Lieutenant upon bis 
arrival ; and, if they found it convenient, to give a modest hint concerning 
the Seceders. In 1749, they again consulted their friends in Dublin, con- 
cerning the expediency of addressing the Government at this time concern- 
ing an application for an augmentation of the Regium Donum. In 1753, 
it was voted aud approved by the same prudent body, that in time to come 
no minister be fixed in any congregation subject to this synod, unless they 
pay, by way of stipend, at least 40/. a-year; while the congregations already 
plauted were required to pay that sum yearly henceforward. 

In the commotions which convulsed Ireland towards the close of the 
18th century, not a few of the Presbyterian ministers were implicated, and 
this occasioned great searchings of heart among the synod; the Regium 
Donum was in danger; by it many of them had their living; others of 
them were doubtless excited by higher motives. However, heretofore the 
royal bounty had been dispensed in a sum total yearly, and left to their 
own division among the ministers of the Synod ; and Lord Castlereagh, 
and the ministry under whom he acted, somewhat altered the channel in 
which the contribution of the State should flow to the Presbyterians. It 
was now determined, that the administration of the grant might have a 
check upon the clergy, (is not this the object in all State bounties bestowed 
upon ecclesiastical functionaries?) that each minister should receive, as for 
himself, while the gift should be granted according to the congregation 5 
that the disloyal ecclesiastic should be deprived by the decree of the Secre- 
tary of State, but that the Regium Donum should continue to be drawn, 
even where the minister was deceased, or deprived; and the benefit of such 
revenue should be ay propriated to a widow’s fund. There are three classes 
of allowance to such ministers—some only 50/., some at a higher rate, and 
the highest 100/. per annum; while the congregations add to the sum, and 
increase the ministers’ salary, according to their respective liberality, by 
subscriptions or seat rents. “It is an ill wind that blows in nobody’s barn 
door ;” these new arrangements were made the reason and pretext for 
imploring and obtaining help from the national treasury, to support “ the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ireland” called Seceders: now, therefore, their mi- 
nisters are al-o s‘ipendaries of the State—the hired pulpit servants of “ the 
powers that be.” Their allowances are on a smaller scale, but graduatin 


also according to locality and other circumstances. Are these the princi- 
ples of their brethren in Scotland? 


The Synod of Ulster hold their annual meeting about the close of June; 
they have a clerical moderator, chosen by the members of Synod, by roll, 
annually ; be presides as chairman at the meetings, and continues through 
the year, an official organ for public communications, and to preach at the 
re-assembiny of the Synod. They have also a clerk chosen by themselves, 
but holding the office during their pleasure. There are fifteen Presbyteries, 
whose business it is to take cognizance of irregularities in the subordinate 
Kirk Session, or to consult for promoting the general welfare in their imme- 
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diate locality: their decisions are subject to appeal before the Synod, 
They have— 

Congregations, 237 ; Ministers and Licentia‘es, 275 ; and * nominal population, 
400,000, of all classes and ages, giving to cach preacher the care of more thaa 
1400 souls, young and old. 

The Presbyterian Synod of Ireland numbers about— 


Congregations, 123; Ministers, besides Licentiates, 123; and members as com. 
municants, 85,000, besides children aud casual heaiers, perhaps as many more; 
giving to each preacher the care of 1,382 souls, young and old. 

The Arian body, including the Synod of Munster, the Presbytery of 
Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod, may be, altogether, 


Congregations, 40; Ministers, &c. 60; and members as a community, 16,000, 


Two other Presbyterian sections remain, the Covenanters, and, I believe, 
the old legal Autiburghers’; the numbers of their congregations may be 15 
or 20, and their people about 15,000. 


I may have overstated numbers, but I have not ve, ah: to exaggerate 
the proportions, and I believe I am not far astray in the larger bodies. The 
latter disclaim alliance with the State, and refuse to pollute their tent, or 
endanger their camp, by the golden wedge, the silver shekels, and the 
Babylonish garment. ‘Their character is not less pure, nor their practical 
allegiance more doubtful, than their paid felluw-subjects. 


When Oliver Cromwell was sent to Ireland as the representagive of the 
Parliament, whether in pretence or in reality, he exhibited a concern for 
the auspicious countenance of God upon his undertaking. He requested 
that Dr. J. Owen, then independent minister at Coggeshall, would accom- 

him in his expedition, and aid him in regulating the affairs of 'T. rinity 
College, Dublin. Owen, being advised by other ministers, was induced to 
comply, and on the 7th of June, 1649, preached a sermon before the gene- 
ral, the officers of state, and the House of Commons, preparatory to the 
expedition for Ireland. On the 2d of July, having received the Parlia- 
mentary commission as chaplain to Lieut.-General Cromwell, he proceeded 
with the army, which sailed in August, and reached Dublin in the same 
month, when Owen took up his residence in Trinity College. He was bur- 
dened with manifold employments, and with constant preaching to a nu- 
merous multitude of as thirsty ople after the gospel as ever he conversed 
with. Nor were his labours without success. On his return from Ireland, 
February, 1650, he was called to preach before the Parliament, when he 
discovered the deep interest he took in the welfare of Ireland. “I would 
there were,” says'he, “ for the present, one a preacher for every walled 
town in the English possessions in Ireland. The land mourneth, and the 
people perish, for want of knowledge ; many run to and fro, but it is upon 
other designs—knowledge is not increased. They are sensible of their 
wants, and cry out for supply. The tears and cries of the inhabitants of 
Dublin after the manifestation of Christ, are ever in my view. If they 
were in the dark, and loved to have it so, it might in some respects close 
the door upon the bowels of our compassion ; but they cry out of their dark- 
ness, and are ready to follow any one whosvever, who has a candle. If 
their being without the Gospel move not our hearts, it is hoped their impor- 
tunate cries will disquiet our rest, and extort help, as a beggar doth alms.” 


He then directed the attention of the Parliament to higher concerns than 
the subjugation of Ireland; and suggested the appointment of a Committee 
to consider its religious state, and to take other steps for supplying the wants _ 
and redressing the grievances of a country so ill-fated. Cromwell seco 
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these representations, and Parliament passed an ordinance, on the 8th of 
March, for the encouragement of religion and learning in Ireland. “ They 
invested all the manors and lands, late of the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
of the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick, together with the parsonage of 
Trim, belonging to the bishopric of Meath, in the hands of trustees, for the 
maintenance and supportof Trinity College, Dublin; and for the erecting, 
settling, and maintaining,another college in the said city—and of a master, 
fellows, scholars, and public professors; and for erecting a free school, 
with a master, usher, scholars, and officers, in such manner as any five of the 
trustees, with the consent of the Lord-Lieutenant, shall direct and appoint. 
The Lord-Lieutenant to nominate the governor, masters, &c., and to appoint 
them their salaries ; and the trustees, with the consent of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, shall draw up statutes and ordinances to be confirmed by the Par- 
liament of England.” The University of Dublin being thus revived, and 
put on a new footing, the Parliament sent over six of their most acceptable 
preachers to give it reputation, appointing them 200/. per annum ont of 
the bishops’ lands; and till that could be duly raised, to be paid out of the 

ublic revenue. By these methods, learning began to ao and ina 
ew years religion appeared with a better face than it had ever done in this 
kingdom before. The impartial student of history will give praise where it 
is due; and the politician will discern that the Independants were 
neither Goths nor barbarians, and that their love of learnivg was not 
to be measured by the height of their spires, or the breadth of their phy- 
lactaries ; and that their services to science and her daughters, were not less 
sincere for the democratic character of their Church government, or its inde- 
pendance of the State. 

The Brownists, or Independants, had carried their doctrines and the 
practice of their disciples into Ireland, soon after they had established 
themselves in England. In 1650, Dr. Samuel Winter, having relinquished 
a benefice worth 400/. per annum in England, went over with the other 
Parliamentary Commissioners, that he might promote the interests of the 
Gospel in Ireland. He was made provost of Trinity College, which he 
found almost desolate and forsaken ; but under his care it became a valua- 
ble seminary of piety and learning. He was pastor of an Independant 
church in the city at the same time ; in both of which stations he continued 
till the Restoration. After his appointment, in 1655, Claudius Gilbert, another 
congregational minister, in Limerick, Edward Reynolds and J. Warren, 
both ministers of the same persuasion, united with Dr. Winter, as the afore- 
said minister of Christ in Ireland, in a letter to Mr. Richard Baxter. 
John Rogers, author of * The Tabernacle of the Sun,” was minister of 
another church in Dublin, of which the governor of Dublin, Col. Hewson, 
was a member, and to which John Byewater and Thomas Huggins, 

reachers of the word, joined themselves, At the same time, Mr. Thomas 

‘atient was a baptist minister at Waterford, and having accompanied Ge- 
neral Fleetwood to Ireland, usually preached in the cathedral. Mr. 
Murcot and Dr. Worth were also ministers of the same persuasion. Henry 
Cromwell, son of the Protector, had been appointed a major-general in 
Ireland in the year 1654, and was sworn, on the 24th of November, 1657, 
Lord-Deputy of Ireland. While in these exalted stations, he not merely 
professed himself a member of, and communicated with a particular Inde- 
pendant church in Dublin, (and this is the best way fora ruler to give 
countenance to religion) but he also avowed his desire to regulate the Irish 
government in conformity with such principles, It was, moreover, testified 
by a competent number of the community, that they blessed God “ for his 
equal justice to all, and mercy to the poor; for his prudent and loving car- 
riage to all that fear God, thougli of different judgments, endeavouring to 
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preserve unity and love amongst them; for the countenance that himself 
and family gave to all God's public ordinances, by their constant and 
reverent attendance on them ; for the respect, countenance, and encourage- 
meut, that in a special manner he gave to all the godly ministers of the 
Gospel; and we do also declare, and that upon good ground, that, generally, 
all the sober-minded Christians throughout this whole land are of the same 
mind with us herein ; dated this 3d day of June, 1656,’—sigued by many 
ministers. 


Dr. Thomas Harrison had gone over with Lord Henry Cromwell, 
and preached for several years in Christ church, Dublin, with universal 
applause. He left Dublin at the Restoration of Charles; but returned 
when silenced in England by the act of uniformity. He exercised his 
ministry as a dissenter in Dublin, having a flourishing congregation, and 
many persons of quality for his constant, auditors. Though a congre, 
tionalist in church government, yet he managed all matters with such di 
cretion, was so agreeable and eloquent as a preacher, and so insinuated 
himself into the affections of his people, that he excited the admiration of 
all who knew hin. He was a complete gentleman, much courted for his 
conversation—free with the meanest, and yet fit company for the greatest 

rsons. Stephen Charnock resided with great respect in the family of 

arry Cromwell, and exercised his ministry on the Lord’s-day afternoons, 
to the admiration of the most judicious Christians, having persons of the 
greatest distinction in the City of Dublin for his auditors, and bein 
applauded by such as were of very different sentiments from himself. 
Many commended his learning and abilities who had no regard for his 
piety. Mr.Samuel Mather also went over about the same time, and became 
colleague to Dr. Winter. He preached every Lord’s-day morning at the 
church of St. Nicolas, and once in the six weeks before the Lord-Deputy 
and his council. Though an Independant, Owen Wood acknowledges he 
was a man of much moderation, and civil to Episcopalians, when he had 
the power of injuring them. He died in Dublin, in 1671. Daniel Wil- 
liams, D.D. founder of the Redcross-street library, London, before he 
was nineteen years old, was regularly admitted a preacher. Seeing 
he had no prospect of being able to perform his ministry in England, and 
receiving an invitation to become chaplaia to the Countess of Meath, he 
readily accepted it, and came to Dublin. There he found a refuge from 
the storm, and was favoured with peculiar opportunities of usefulness. 
After some time he was called to the pasioral office in Wood-street, Dub- 
lin, where he continued for twenty years, and by his labours in the pulpit, 
his prudent advice, and his access to people of rank, God made tim a 
helper of many, and very useful in his cause. He filled his station with 
unusual acceptance and success—living in great harmony with his 
brethren, and was respected by most hearty Protestants; till, with many 
others, after escaping some threatening dangers, he was driven from thence 
by the tyrannical government and violent proceedings of the popish admi- 
nistration of James IT. 


In Dublin, the Presbyterian and other dissenting congregations were, 
originally, not as some of them are now, connected with either the 
synod of Ulster or Munster; and it is probable, that besides Wood- 
street chapel (now shut 4 and almost forgotten, but, as appears from 
past history, a sphere of honourable labour), other — of congrega- 
tional worship were held by the Dissenters. Plunket-street Meeting- 
house was not joined either in the Dublin Presbytery or with the Synod of 
Ulster till the middle of last century. Other places of Protestant dissenting 
worship were maintained im succession, but Congregationalism has not 
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spread widely in Ireland. There are said to be twenty-three churches of 
that denomination, and three ministers, at preseut in Ireland. Perhaps, 
altogether, of the persons by connection or conviction united, there 
may not be more than three thousand. Their preachers receive no par- 
liamentary aid, but are supported entirely, either by their own congrega- 
tions, or by the subscriptions of fellow Christians. There is a want of 
combination and mutual confidence, or intercourse, which, however cha- 
racterised hy independancy, does not secure efficiency and success; or say 
much for the zeal of this denomination in Ireland. 


Why, your Lordship may demand, have I entered into these details, and 
given a catalogue of men long since gone to their fathers? It is to shew, 
my Lord, that religion may be practised and promoted by men who are 
neither the “ hirelings of government,” nor the “ opponents of the powers that 
be ;” thata system of that pure and simple doctrine was propagated, has stood, 
and will yet continue, without the sunshine of court favour or the shield of 
legal patronage ; whose continuance is a test of the vitality of principles, 
of their sufficiency to sustain such minds as receive them, and of the 
practicability of their application to society at large. This scheme invites 
enquiry, as it would relieve statesmen and governors of much responsi- 
bility, danger, and difficulty, and ensure to the people the undisturbed and 
untempting enjoyment of the most sacred privileges and most exalted 
distinctions. 


I remain your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 


A RESIDENT IN IRELAND. 





CONDITION OF THE MANUFACTURING AND COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS—TAXATION, AND REVENUE. 


Sir, North of England, July 8, 1833. 


It must be quite apparent to the Manufacturing and Commer- 
cial Interests of this Country, from the disclosures you have so faithfull 
made of the conduct of those to whom those interests have been confided, 
and to whom they looked with some degree of hope and confidence for 
better things,—and also, from the way in which several very great and im- 
portant questions have been treated and disposed of,—that they have no- 
thing to expect from the present Ministry. It seems to be perfectly under- 
stood that, whatever question be entertained, the interests of the rich and 
great land-owners, whether justly or unjustly supported, shall be preserved, 
as far as possible, inviolate ; se this being ascertained, it is not difficult 
to divine the reason of large majorities strengthening this violation of 
almost every pledge made, and of the slender opposition which all Minis- 
terial measures meet with, from those who profess to be as anxious as the 
oppressed for their removal from office and power. 


There appears to be no sound principle of legislation adopted and pur- 
sued—no helm to guide the ship in her course—no compass to point to the 
desired haven—nor any experienced pilot to manage the vessel of the State 
amidst the breakers, shoals, and dangers by which she is surrounded, or to 
preserve her from that gulf of destruction to which she is evidently hasten- 
ing, on the wings of heavy and succeeding squalls of commercial embar- 
rassment and distress. 
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I have been much pleased with the equitable Plan of Taxation deve- 
loped in one of your late Numbers of THe Parttamentary Review, and 
consider it the most feasible which has hitherto been struck out, and one 
which would at once remove every cause for complaint and distress. I am, 
however, confident it will never be agreed to by those on whom the duty 
devolves; for it is not difficult to perceive that, while every reduction of 
» Taxation is to benefit the landed interest, the details of every measure are 
. directed to the upholding of Monopolies, and the covering of great Capi- 
talists hy the wing of special protection—favours, which, in a time of need, 
will be expected to produce the quid pro quo. It was justly expected by 
the Commercial and Manufacturing Interests that there was, at any rate, 
an agreement to enquire into their real condition, when a Committee was 
appointed for that purpose, on the rescinding of the resolution to reduce the 

alt Duty, and the refusal to do away with the Taxes on Inhabited 
Houses and Windows; but, as that Committee limits its enquiries to per- 
sons engaged largely in trade in London only, it is clear it was but meant 
to put the subject to sleep. The reduction of the duty on Soap is also 
neutralized in its benefits to the public in the alteration (at the suggestion 
E of large Capitalists engaged in the business) of the payment of duty, by the 
f manufacturers, from six weeks to one week, clearly with a view to support 
the Capitalist, by a prevention of some portion of competition. 


It is clear that these, with other similar proceedings, are indications of 
the disposition of Ministers towards those whose industry, skill, capital, and 
enterprize, are the support of this as of every other nation, and their disre- 
gard of the general welfare. It would he well, hewever, for them to 
pause in their career, before they bring about a state of things which will 
present the extremes of great riches and dissipation, with squalid poverty 
and wretchedness, accompanied by anarchy, confusion, and the breakin 
down of every bond which unites the interests of society, in a well-governe 
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y country. 
| 4 I remain, Sir, 
4 Your obedient humble Servant, 
3 A MANUFACTURER. 
3 DANGER OF HASTY EXECUTION OF SENTENCES OF 
q DEATH. 
4 Sir, Dublin, July 10, 1833. 
& My last contained a ‘ Case’ of ‘ Mac and O? versus the King,’ the 


present may appear a little anomalous, ’tis a case of * Rex versus Rex; 
perhaps, to the latter I might have added, ‘ falsely so called,’ as will 
appear in the sequel. 

g It is a principle in our laws that ‘the King can do no wrong,’ and there 
is much beauty in the abstraction which confers on him this negative vir- 
tue; but the law also confers on him a nobler attribute, that of being the 
fountain of judicial mercy. Now the subject of my present complaint is, 
that the ‘ plaintiff’ is robbed of his undoubted and hereditary right, in its 
most gracious exercise, too, and, what is more cruel still, in his own name 
also. 


By the 25th of Geo. IT, I think it is, in cases of murder, the judge is to 
direct execution to follow on the next day but one after pronouncing sen- 
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254 THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 


tence. Were the sentence the result of an infallible tribunal, it is unne- 
cessarily rapid; but, as that of a fallible tribunal, nothing can justify the 
reckless haste with which a fellow creature is thus consigned to an irrevo- 
cable doom. However atrocious his guilt, and however certain its proofs, 
few can withhold their compassion from the wretch destined to suffer the 
extreme penalty of our laws; but our most painful sympathies must be 
awakened for the man, who may be condemned innocent to a fate which 
admits of no recal. 


I once believed the process of our laws was too guarded to admit of 
much risk in this way, but I am obliged to retract my opinion. I have 
known several instances where men were found ‘ guilty,’ who afterwards 
proved to be perfectly innocent, and some in which life was only saved by 
the intervention of that bright prerogative of the Crown, which I trust, may 
never be severed from it while capital punishments have an existence. 


I will relate a circumstance which occurred some time since, connected 
with the above views, and which excited in my mind no slight anxiety. 
I was spending a few weeks in the South of Ireland, in the neighbourhood 
of the occurrence, when taking up the paper of the day, I read an account 
of the trial of two men for murder. The evidence, as it appeared to me, 
was decisive as respected the one; as regarded the other, I should have 
deemed it wholly inadequate to convict. The verdict was, without any 
discrimination, brought in of ‘ guilty, against both. I was about to ad. 
dress the Home Department on the subject, but found the hasty vindic- 
tiveness of the law admitted no time for that purpose: both were executed: 
the one, at the gallows, avowed his guilt; the other, to the last, in the 
most solemn manner asserted his innocence, and the other fully confirmed 
his assertion. My own conviction unequivocally is, that he was, of the 
crime with which he was charged, perfectly innocent. 


But this is not the point I wish to establish: what I complain of is, that 
the exercise of the King’s most gracious prerogative is intercepted in its 
source; and the remedy I propose is, that the evidence, finding, and 
charge, in all cases of felony punishable by death, shall be laid before the 
Privy Council, and receive their approval, before order for execution can 
issue. 


R. T. H. 





ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.—FORMER 
PRECEDENT FOR THIS MEASURE. 


Middlesex, July 12, 1833. 


T was glad to observe, a few weeks since, that the Solicitor-General 
had proposed to bring in a Bill “for the abolition of imprisonment for 


debt, and to provide for the more effectual administration of the property 
of debtors.” 





Sir, 


As an addition to the numerous proofs that “ there is nothing new under 
the sun,” allow me to offer you some account of a publication which I 
possess, in a collection of pamphlets printed during the Interregnum. It is 
entitled, “ A List of all the prisoners in the Upper Bench Prison, remaining 
in custody the 3rd of May, 1653, Selves’, in by Sir John Lenthall, 
[Marshall] to the Committee appointed by the Councill of State, for ex- 
amining of the state of the said prison, with the times of their first com- 
mitment, and the causes of their detention: and also the substance of the 
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propositions made by the Committee to the prisoners, with their answers 
thereunto. Published for the information of all such as are concerned 
therein. By the appointment of the Committee.” 


From the “ Proposition and Answers” it appears that this Committee had 
entertained precisely the just and liberal design of the Solicitor-General. 
Among the seven ef which the Committee was composed, the only names 
which (except on this title-page) have reached our time, are Colonel 
Thomas Pride and Colonel Tomlinson.” The first is famous for an act 
of military violence in 1648, when he forcibly detained fiom the House 
certain Commoners, obnoxious to his party, He and Colonel Tomlinson 
had sat among the King’s judges, and the latter had commanded the guard 
during Charles’s imprisonment, and on the scaffold. His humane conduct, 
when on this unpleasant service, Wood, the partisan of Royalty, thus 
attests (Athen. Oxon. ii. 700 )—* Coll. Math. Tomlinson, wheresoever he 
was about the King, was so civil, both towards His Majesty and such as 
attended him, as gained him the King’s good opinion , and as an evidence 
thereof, he gave him his gold pick-tooth-case, as he was one time walking 
in the presence-chamber.” 


The prisoners in the Upper Bench Prison were 393 ! and “the totalsum of 
their actions and executious, 976,122 pounds.” I know not what propor- 
tion 393 bore, in 1653, to the number of incarcerated debtors in the country 
at large. By a very recently published estimate, “ the prisoners in England 
and Wales, in 1832, were 16,470, of whom 4,093 maintained themselves.” 


When I have more leisure, and your pages less occupation, I may pro- 
bably revert to this old pamphlet, and the interesting objects of civilization 
with which it is connected. In the mean time, I rejoice in the progress of 
the Solicitor-General’s Bill, and trust it will not be spoiled in its perilous 
passage through the Upper House. 


CIVIS RUSTICUS. 





TRUE AND FALSE HAPPINESS CONTRASTED. 


True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to pomp and noise ; it 
arises in the first place, from the enjoyment of one’s self; and in the next, 
from the friendship and conversation of a few select companions ; it loves 
shade and solitude, and naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields and 
meadows; in short, it feels every thing it wants within itself, and receives 
no addition from multitudes of witnesses and spectators. On the contrary, 
false happiness loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world 
upon her. She does not receive any satisfaction from the applauses which 
she gives herself, but from the admiration which she raises in others. She 
flourishes in courts and palaces, theatres and assemblies, and has no exist- 
ence but when she is looked upon.— Addison. 


A ROYAL Law. 
Henry VIII. made a law, that all men might read the Scriptures, except 
servants ; but no women, except ladies and gentlewomen, who had leisure, 
and might ask somebody the meaning.— Selden. 
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FAME. 


I sroop where Chiefs forgotten strove, 
And gazing o’er the heath, 
I thonght of those who fought above, 
I thought of those beneath. 
They left no trace 
On plain or hill, 
But Nature’s face 
Was glorious still. 


Fame was the wreath, on many a soil, 
In many a field they sought, 
Yet the reward of all their toil 
A grave inglorious bought \ 
5 5 ’ 5S ’ J 
By hostile hand 
To perish there,— 
A stranger land 
Their sepulchre. 


Nor there to mourn the pilgrim came, 
As poets idly sung, 

O’er them who deemed immortal fame, 
(From heaven, though brightly sprung 

Could dwell alone 

In man’s vain breath ;— 

Or glory won 

On fields of death. 






Then let the seasons as they pass, 
Their robe of greenness spread ; 
Or hide with winter snows the grass, 

As thick as once the dead: 
The flower that wide 
Its fragrance flung, 
E’en from thy side, 
O chief! it sprung. 


He that is great in doing good, 
Though nameless and unknown, 
Pleads loftier claim than deeds of blood, 
Or rights of sword or throne : 
To him be given 
The wreath below, 
And flowers of heaven 
Shall deck his brow. 





C. Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 


